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CHARTING THE WHEAT CROP 


All information about the milling and baking 
qualities of each year’s wheat crop acquired 
by International’s technical staff is recorded 
on a map like the above. Multi-colored pins 
show particular qualities, field by field, 


county by county and State by State. 
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Even before the first green sprouts nose 


their way into the sunlight, International's 


experts have "pegged" the wheat fields of 
North America for future sources of the best 
wheat. 

This thorough study and advance planning 
is an important procedure with Internationa! 
every year because variations in soil and 
climate conditions each season cause 
changes in the characteristics of wheat. 

Wheat fields from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Canadian border contribute their best 
for International Flours...Flours that are 


dependably uniform! 
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Wie Bee 


A group of hard-to-satisfy experts judges bread from Pillsbury's 
experimental bakery. The bakery uses standard commercial bakery 
equipment and formulas, and the test loaves are full-size, one- 
pound, commercial type loaves. 


Judging of bread and other baked goods is a 
year-round job at Pillsbury’s Products Control 
Laboratory. It’s a particularly big job after a 


new wheat crop starts moving to market. 


First, samples of new-crop wheat from all sec- 
tions of the country are ground into flour on 
Pillsbury’s experimental mill, and each sample 
undergoes as many as 20 to 25 baking tests to 


determine what wheats shall be purchased. 


Then, when the first new-crop wheat is used in 


regular runs of Pillsbury’s 





Bakery Flours, hourly 

samples from the mill run are 
baked into bread with and 
without yeast food—in straight 


dough and sponge formulas—with 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





varying mixing times, fermentation times, and 
temperatures. 
The baking tests are applied to all types of 


Pillsbury’s Bakery Flours — patents, clears, 


cakes, whole wheats, ryes — 





assuring the most perfect 
flour possible to meet every 


need of every type of bakery. 


ills mores Bakery 
>» §=>- Flours 


~ 


See 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


[Formerly named PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY] 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 





domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. 


118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U. S. A., 10c copy; 
Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office, 


yearly rate $2 
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ENRICHED 


We Invite You to Share 
THE EXCITEMENT OF SELLING THORO-BREAD 


There are no dull times in the life of Thoro- 
Bread. From the fast movement of country 
wheat to the exacting control of our Thoro- 


Bread mill, its life is crowded with adventure. 


But the most stimulating period of its career 
starts in your community, where it finds its 
way to-a new customer — and brings us a 
letter that goes into a special bulging file of 


compliments. 


You will like a real THORO-BREAD ex- 


perience. 


THE ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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From the same grinding rolls that make 

Ceresota and Aristos flours for you, come flour for our armed 

forces overseas—and for destitute nations. We of Standard 

GENERAL OFFICES Milling Company are proud to contribute to feeding the 


oi hl talc world while still supplying the needs of bakers here at home. 


“ister STANDARD conran 
* MINNEAPOLIS COMPANY 


* KANSAS CITY 


* BUFFALO BAKERY FLOURS 


ARE USED ALL OVER THE WORLD! 
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“KELLY'S FAMOUS” 


Everything points to a continuing 
KELLY’S FAMOUS era. Bigger 
incomes, better tastes, a richer 
sense of values —all this will make 


it a must for you to have the best 
Flour Milling Capacity quality to stay in the merchandis- 


ee ene ing march. KELLY’S FAMOUS 
Grain Storage Capacity fs 
1,000,000 Bushels is In step. 





Never a Question About 


= “KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


WMIKELLY)\ aN EVERY USE FLOUR 
Mi EINE yy 


COMPANY 











“The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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I-H is talked about. Among 


salesmen it frequently is used 
as a merchandising standard. 
Among merchants it is a good 
index of trade activity. Among 
housewives—well, they just talk 
about it because it creeps 
quickly into their recipe ex- 
changes. You will enjoy selling 
a flour that is talked about 
like I-H. 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


DEPENDABLE PIKES PEAK FLOURS 


for all your baking requirements 


For every requirement in wartime bakery production and sales, Pikes Peak Flours 
bring added shop economy, wider flexibility, and increased customer preference for 
your breads, crackers, cakes and cookies, pastries, pies and all sweet goods. Our mills 
are in an excellent position to serve you to advantage on all types of Pikes Peak quality 
flours—recognized by bakers for exacting uniformity, dependable shop performance, and 
the sales-appealing flavor of high altitude virgin wheat in all your baked goods. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS.... for all your baking requirements 


Seruing he Gakers og sémenrita gor ouer SF GOWN 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO, 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 


Jor Bakers. . PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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Wheat and Flour Export Plans Aired 





TWO FACTORS HIT BY MILLERS 
AS PROPOSALS UNDERGO STUDY 


Exports to Be Entirely for Private Account — Millers 
Object to CCC’s Option to Sell Wheat— 
Subsidy Calculations Differ 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NortTHWESTERN MILLER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Industry groups representing flour millers 


and the grain trade last wee! 


k concluded two days of discussion 


with leading officials of the Commodity Credit Corp., headed by 
J. B. Hutson, president of that agency, concerning the methods by 


which a government subsidy will be paid to domestic exporters of 


surplhi wheat and flour. Exports under 
this program will be entirely for private 
ecoul and do not involve lend-lease 
obligations. The program is primarily 


lesigned to expedite the movement of 


surplus wheat either in that form or 
s flour. 
Joth group sessions, while not with- 


nit elements of controversy, are said to 
have been among the most satisfactory 
ever staged between the government and 
industry, and evoked the compliments of 
Mr. Hutson. 

Previous to each group meeting, a ten- 
tative program was submitted to the in- 
dustry representatives as a_ starting 
vint and subject to adjustment as sug- 
vested in the sessions. The flour indus- 
ry meeting developed two items of dis- 
ute. 


TWO ITEMS DISPUTED 


Ihe tentative government proposal 
mtained a provision in which the CCC 
vould have the option to sell its wheat 
to four exporters. Industry representa- 


tives criticized this provision on the 


grounds that in many instances the gov- 
ernment might Compel millers to take 
heat that was out of position or wheat 
ith unfavorable billing. In addition it 
is protested that at the government’s 
tion it might occur that millers would 
isked to take wheat although the mill 
had adequate stocks to fill its export 
The 
roposed that the industry retain com- 
lete freedom of and that it be 
ermitted to draw on CCC wheat at its 


jusiness. millers’ representatives 


action 


tion 

The government spokesman acknowl- 
edged that such conditions could occur, 
ut he denied that mills would be asked 


to perform unfair or onerous commit- 


ments. However, it is pointed out that 
robles of this nature might occur at 
the close of the crop loan year in areas 


such a 


Kansas City where there might 
exist need to move wheat from ter- 
tinal facilities. At the close of the 
four millers’ phase of the conference, 

feeling existed that the CCC would 
insist that sales of government wheat 


uld be at CCC option. 
SUBSIDY CALCULATION 


The other major point at issue con- 


trned the calculation of the subsidy 
payment. At this time the subsidy cal- 
ulation need only consider adjustment 


ff wheat prices between this country 
ind Canada. The formula advanced by 
the CCC milled of the 


for flour east 





Rocky Mountains proposed that the rate 
be determined on the basis of the differ- 
ence in price between No. 3 Manitoba 
York and No. | 
dark hard northern spring heavy, 131% 
York. 


This basis encountered opposition from 


wheat f.o.b, vessel New 
protein f.o.b. vessel, New 


southwestern interests, where it is be- 


lieved the formula will not be wholly 
representative of conditions in the Texas 
which has an 


panhandle, approximate 


differential of 6¢ bu over New Orleans. 

The use of this formula base, however, 
reveals the intention of the CCC to es- 
tablish a high enough subsidy rate to 
cover all mills involved and to prevent 
a repetition of the subsidy rate wran- 
gles which flared up intermittently be- 
tween the Defense Supplies Corp. and 
sectional milling interests under the do- 
mestic subsidy program. Industry offi- 
that the CCC in- 

relatively simple 


cials are convinced 


tends to establish a 


adequate formula which will not pro- 


voke regional objections. 


PACIFIC COAST SUBSIDY 
On the Pacific Coast it was proposed 
that the 


on No. 3 Manitoba, Vancouver, for ex- 


subsidy base be determined 
port, against No. 2 hard white, Portland. 
This met objections on the grounds that 
the two grades were not properly com- 
parable price-wise, and a counter pro- 
posal that No. 3 Manitoba, f.o.b. vessel, 
against dark hard northern spring heavy 
f.o.b. vessel, be substituted. 

Buffalo interests are reported as ask- 
ing that the same rate of subsidy be 
used for both wheat and flour, and that 
it be 


grade and not averaged. 


paid on the basis of type and 
These points 
were generally concurred in by the in- 
dustry representatives. However, a 
third the New York 
interests failed to gain support. 


request by state 
It was 
asked that a price base be used which 
would not drain wheat from the natural 
flow to export. 

The industry group proposed that ter- 
mination and cancellation features simi- 
lar to those in the DSC subsidy regula- 
tions be adopted. 

FREQUENT CHANGES CERTAIN 

As the subsidy rate will be calculated 
from a Canadian price comparison, it 
may be necessary to make frequent rate 
changes, possibly as often as daily an- 
nouncements. ‘The mechanics of pay- 
ment have not been decided. One pos- 


sibility is that the CCC might bill its 
wheat to exporting mills at a net amount 
less the subsidy. Another is that sub- 
sidy might be paid in kind wherein the 
miller would receive additional wheat for 
the dollar value due him. It is pointed 
out in trade circles that by coincidence 
the Pacific Coast and eastern subsidy 
rates will be practically the same. 
Critics of government participation in 
business see danger in the option of the 
CCC to sell its wheat to millers. They 
say it reopens the controversial question 
of administrative sanctions through 
which individuals may interpret laws or 
regulations to penalize millers who failed 
to conform to every government order. 
Inasmuch as this program appears des- 
tined to operate for several years, obedi- 
wishes of a 


ence to the government 


agency might become an important fac- 


tor. 
GRAIN TRADE MEETING 
As in the flour meeting, eagerness 


for export business dominated the atti- 
tude of grain trade representatives. 
The morning session of the grain men 
developed wide varieties of expression, 
but when it was shrewdly pointed out 
that private trade for the first time in 
over five years could participate in wheat 
export trade the representatives rallied 
around that idea and the afternoon ses- 
sion resulted in general agreement. 
While the the 


flour millers’ phase of the problem was 


option provision of 


not prominent in the grain industry 
session, it appears that the CCC will to 
some extent supply wheat for exporters. 
For example, where the CCC stocks are 
in export position it may be possible to 
offer them directly to the exporter or 


>———_________- 


exchange CCC stocks in export position 


for less favorably situated stocks of 


exporters. There is a feeling that the 
grain exporter aspect will ultimately be 
a synthesis of ideas offered by the gov- 
ernment officials and industry, governed 
by broad general rules. 

The wheat subsidy rate will be on the 
same basis as the flour export subsidy 
and the method of payment probably 
will be individual 
tions. For example, in cases of sale of 


adjusted to condi- 
CCC stocks to exporters, it is possible 
that these stocks can be sold at a net 
amount to permit exporters to meet the 
Canadian price or in cases where CCC 
stocks at interior points are exchanged 
for exporters’ stocks in terminal for ex- 
settled either 
kind. Where 
privately owned wheat stocks are in ter- 
export the 
handled by the sale and resale 
through the CCC, with the government 
paying the difference to the exporter. 


port, balances might be 


in cash payment or in 


minal position, transaction 


may be 


STARTS IN 1945 
At the close of the meetings there 
the part of the 


government what exact procedure would 


was no indication on 


be followed, but the consensus of indus- 
try opinion is that a workable program 
can be expected. No exports under this 


program are looked for before next 


year as it will be necessary to clean up 


the program of the Combined Food 
Board. Recently the Canadian phase 
of this program has been undertaken, 
and domestic responsibilities probably 


CCC officials have 
indicated that it may be a month before 
the final draft of the 
is completed. 


will be next in line. 


entire program 





Freight Rate Boost Hit by OPA 


The Office of 


Price Administration has petitioned the 


WasHinoTon, D. C. 


Interstate Commerce Commission to per- 
tariff in- 
March, 
they 


manently revoke the freight 


creases, originally granted in 
1942, on the that 


“wholly unncessary for the purposes for 


grounds are 


which they were allowed.” Freight rate 
increases of 3 to 6% were suspended by 
the ICC in May, 1943, and scheduled to 
go into effect Jan. 1, 1945. 

The OPA in its petition acts in the 
behalf of Fred Vinson, economic stabil- 
ization director, and sets forth the claim 


that this increase would be 


flationary and 


highly in- 
the 
According to the 


contravene national 
stabilization policy. 
OPA petition, railroads have outstripped 
industry generally in profit benefits ob- 
tained from the war. 

It is that 


senger rate increases are not necessary 


claimed freight and 


pas- 


for the maintenance of adequate, eco- 
nomical and efficient transportation serv- 
ice. 

“Railroads will contribute to their own 
distress if they attempt to obtain still 
further insurance against possible post- 


war adversity,” the OPA petition states. 





WEA in Market for Large Amount 
of Flour; Army Buys Small Lots 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Requests for 56,- 


000,000 Ibs of hard wheat bakers’ en- 
riched flour were made by the War Food 
Administration on Oct. 17. Shipment 


was requested during November and De- 
cember, with deliveries listed for New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Nor- 
folk for export. Specifications called for 
56% ash, 11.85% protein, moisture free, 
with the flour to be packed in 100-lb 


osnaburgs. The army procurement di- 


vision was inquiring for small to mod- 


erate amounts of enriched flour in the 


southeastern states. Usual army specifi- 
cations were requested. 

The WFA on Oct. 11 bought 11,280,000 
lbs of semolina. General Mills, Inc., was 
awarded 4,000,000 lbs at $3.41; Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., 2,080,000 lbs 
at $3.52; Amber Milling Co., 3,200,000 
Ibs at $3.61, and the North Dakota Mill 
& Elevator, 2,000,000 Ibs at $3.61. 
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Grain Trade Favors New Program 





SOUNDER APPROACH TO FARM 
PROBLEM PROMISED SUPPORT 


Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. Gives Backing to 
Plan to Co-operate With Other Groups in Drawing 
and Promoting National Agricultural Program 


Cuicaco, Inr.—Even after more than 


two years of operating under them, 
OPA and other government agency di- 
rectives are so confusing to the grain 
and feed trades that a major part of 
18th annual convention 
Feed Dealers Na- 
taken up with 


and re- 


the time at the 
of the Grain 
tional Association 
discussion of their 
quirements. And the discussions 
readily apparent the fact that many of 
the directives are not understood by 
the trades, and that many of them are 
considered thoroughly impractical. 

The 400 grain and feed men attending 
the convention divided into groups for 
consideration of particular problems for 
the first day of the convention, which 
was held Oct. 8-9 in Chicago. The 
groups were comprised of country eleva- 
tor operators, feed retailers, feed job- 
bers and grain commission merchants. 

The impact of 
on the grain business was the theme of 
most of the talks at the one general 
session of the convention on Oct. 9. 
W. R. McCarthy, of Duluth, chairman 
of the National Grain Trade Council, 
forcefully brought to the attention of the 
convention the extent of intervention by 
the government in the marketing of grain 
grain 


and 
was 
meaning 
made 


government policies 


and feed when he reviewed the 
trade legislation that has been passed 
in the past few years. Particularly he 
stressed the form of 


called administrative legislation, the dele- 


new lawmaking 
gation by Congress to a government execu- 
tive or agency of broad powers to write 
orders, rules and regulations with the 
force of law. This dangerous practice 
probably will continue and grow unless 
private business and industry will stand 
together and act at once to halt the 
trend, he said. Mr. McCarthy believes 
that agricultural agencies will multiply 
after the “The 
started in peacetime, intensified in war- 
time, and we believe are clearly intended 
to be strengthened further in the peace- 
time to come,” he said. 

Frank A. Theis, Kansas City, also 
dwelt with emphasis on the dangers of 
intrusion 


war. programs were 


the government’s increasing 
into the operations of business and in- 
dustry, and the need for business to go 
from a defensive to an attack attitude 
in order to stop the trend. 

Despite the denials of such govern- 
ment agencies as CCC and AAA of in- 
tent to enter directly into competition 
with private trade in the marketing of 
grain and other agricultural products, 
they are being forced more and more 
into such competition by the complexi- 
ties of their own programs, Mr. Theis 
said. 

Mr. Theis cited an article appearing 
in the Oct. 6 issue of Business Week, 
which predicted a “super new deal” 
based upon high prices for agricultural 


products and labor, with costs being 
absorbed out of “business profits.” Such 
a program would entail a continued in- 
crease in the regimentation of citizens 
and business by the government, and con- 
tinued experimentation and interference 
with economic laws and marketing ma- 
chinery, Mr. Theis said. 

He summarized to the convention a 
movement being started under the lead- 
ership of the National Grain Trade 
Council and other groups to draft a 
program covering agricultural produc- 
tion and marketing which would be 
sound and nonpolitical—which could be 
adopted by any party or all parties. 
The intent is to work with all other 
groups—numbering 20 or 30—that rep- 
resent producers, distributors and proc- 
essors of agricultural products to formu- 
late and support the adoption of a na- 
tional agricultural policy and marketing 
program that would represent the think- 
ing and experience of practical men. 

Mr. Theis recognized the difficulty of 
securing agreement from all of the 
groups involved on what such a program 


should be, but he also asked his lis- 
teners to recognize that such a con- 
structive effort is essential if the con- 


tinued growth of government regimenta- 
tion and competition is to be avoided. 

“We cannot hold ourselves aloof from 
these things except to crab that we are 
being put out of business,” he said. “We 
must, as an industry, go from the defen- 
sive to an attack position. If such a 
policy program as we have in mind can 
be set up, it will be a long step toward 
a sounder, more prosperous agriculture 
and the maintenance of our price making 
and marketing machinery, which must 
be kept in order; it is necessary to the 
nation, not just to the grain trade.” 

At a meeting of the National Grain 
Trade Council on Oct. 10, the funda- 
mentals of the program Mr. Theis de- 
scribed were considered, and, as he 
spoke on Oct. 9, he asked the Grain and 





JOINT FEED COMMITTEE 

Cuicaco, ILL.—Formation of a joint 
committee of five members from the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association and the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association was ap- 
proved by the former organization at 
its convention here Oct. 8-9. The pro- 
posal previously had been approved 
by the feed manufacturers. Purpose 
of the committee will be to work to- 
gether on matters that would con- 
cern the membership of each group. 
The presidents of each association 
will appoint two members, and the 
four then will choose a fifth who will 
act as chairman, and who may be 
from either organization. 











Feed Dealers National Association to 
express their support of the general 
idea. Details of any program would be 
submitted to the membership of the as- 
sociation and of other groups before 
adoption, he said. 

Consequently, the association passed 
a resolution authorizing its representa- 
tive on the council to participate in 
the formulation of a national program 
for agricultural marketing. 

Other speakers at the general session 
were Harry Schaack, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade; A. F. Hopkins, 
Boston, chairman of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association; President 
Welsh, and Frank C.° Bell, Omaha, pres- 


ident of the National Federation of 
Grain Commission Merchants Associa- 
tions. 


Speaker at a special luncheon pro- 
gram on Oct. 9 was Ben C. McCabe, of 
Minneapolis, president of the National 
Tax Equality Association, who discussed 
the campaign of his organization to se- 
cure more equitable taxation of co- 
operatives. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Best Foods Announces 
Merchandising Plans 
New York, N. Y.—The Best 
Inc., at its semiannual meeting recently, 


Foods, 


announced six major fall and winter 


advertising and merchandising cam- 


paigns. These will lend stimulus to 
the government’s wartime nutrition pro- 
gram and will be built around the “Food 
Fights for Freedom” slogan. In all, 
175, 


zines, 13 professional magazines and 11 


newspapers, 11 national maga- 


trade publications will be used, plus 
outdoor and car card advertising. 
Extensive newspaper linage in the 
East will be devoted to publicizing the 
slogan, “It’s Smart to Buy Good Flour. 
It’s Smart to Buy Heckers.” 


and Aristos, other Best Foods all-pur- 


Ceresota 


pose flours, will be featured in similar 


advertisements in the sections in which 


they are merchandised. East and west 
will be used in the 
H-O 


concentrating on 


coast newspapers 
oats with 
H.-0O's 
nutrition story—“Authorities Agree: Ny. 
trition Starts with Breakfast.” Anoth- 
er major effort will be in behalt , 


campaign in behalf of 
advertisements 


Presto Self-Rising Cake Flour in which 
both black 
will be placed in east 


color and and white linage 


and central te 


ritory newspapers. 

The three-day meeting was presided 
over by L. G. Blumenschine, Best Foods’ 
president, assisted by G. C. Spitzmiller, 
vice president in charge of sales, and 


Sidney Cypress, director of sales co 


ordination. Four regional vice j)resj- 
dents in attendance were W. O. Dilling- 
ham, New York; P. W. Schade, Atlanta: 
J. F. Forsyth, Chicago, and Frank Mur- 


phy, San Francisco. 
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MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 
During September, this year, Minne- 
apolis shipped 79,890 tons of millfeed, 
7,385 tons of screenings, and 22,320 tons 
of linseed meal, compared with 77,550, 
6,480 and 26,520, respectively, a 
ago. Total shipments for the crop 
year, Aug. 1 to Sept. 30, were: mill- 
feed 163,950 tons, screenings 12,985 and 
linseed meal 44,640, compared with 156, 
780, 12,660 and 47,010 a year ago 


year 
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KENTUCKY MASTER BAKERS 
ELECT RIVES JONES HEAD 


Vas- 
Association at its annual 
meeting in Ky., Oct. 10 
Rives Ashland, Ky., 
president, to succeed Elmer Neudecker, 
Winston Williams, 
Frankfort, named vice president. Larry 


LovisvitLE, Ky.—The Kentucky 
ter Bakers 
Lexington, 
named Jones, of 


of Louisville, with 


Haffler, Louisville, was re-elected secre 
tary, and Otto Lehman, Louisville, was 


named treasurer. Frank Wolfe, Hen 
derson, was chosen a director to suc- 
ceed Frank Kirchoff, Paducah, K 


Easier Feed Market Undertone 
| Shown by Increased Offerings 


Ou10.—While 


undertone of 


CINCINNATI, strong as 


ever on the surface, the 


market has shown some 


The 


easier side, 


the millfeed 
rapid back and forth shifts lately. 
latest 
according to feed buyers in the central 


twist is toward the 
states. 
Whereas the standard of market of- 
ferings has been about three parts mill- 
feed to one of clear flour, some offerings 
lately have been in a ratio of four to 
one and occasionally five to one, while 
one large buyer reported an offering 
this week of 15 cars of millfeed and two 
of clear. This may be partly a reflec- 
tion of a somewhat tighter clear situa- 
tion in some places, but buyers are in- 
terpreting it as a loosening up of mill- 
feeds. Future shipment offerings con- 
tinue practically nonexistent, however. 
A few weeks ago there were some such 
offerings from the Southwest at ceil- 
ings, which at the time were not snapped 


up by buyers, probably because 


very favorable war news that \ be 
ing received then. Now, it is tl ight, 


such offerings would be taken quickly, 
but mills have withdrawn. 
This 


change in 


situation indicates the ipid 


market sentiment 


likely to prevail this year. Volume ol 


feed consumption now is a good deal 
below the peak for a number of re:sons, 
but feed manufacturers general!\ ex- 
pect a good business year. On the other 


hand they are watching war develop- 
ments closely, fearful that a European 
armistice would bring a price slun and 
are anxious to avoid being caugh! with 
large inventories. 

Distillers’ grains is another feed that 


has shown a marked change re ently. 


Buyers who had to get» along with @ 
few truckloads now and then lately have 
been able to buy carlots rather freely 


and future shipment offerings are eing 
made. 
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LARGER FEED OUTLETS 
NEEDED, WELSH SAYS 


Use of Grain in Industry Will Result in 
More By-Products, Omaha 
Man Believes 


Cuicaco, I1u.—J. L. Welsh, re-elected 
president of the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National 


Association, said in address- 


ing the annual convention of the asso- 
ciation that one of the problems he fore- 
saw in postwar years was the disposal 
ind utilization of by-product feeds re- 
sulting from the manufacture of indus- 
trial products from grain. 


“Our scientists are finding new uses 
for grain and our farmers are produc- 
ing more on fewer acres,” he said. “TI 
im convineed that we must find indus- 
trial es for our grain surpluses at 
parity 

farm 


requirement that 
maintained for 


crops for two or maybe three years after 


home The 


prices must be 
| 





J. L. Welsh 


the war ends very probably will result 


in huge surpluses, only a small part of 
which, at best, can be sold or given 
way in this or other countries. 

“We already are converting grains 
containing starch into industrial alcohol, 
from which is manufactured rubber, 
plastics, powder, oils, medicines, dry ice 
and motor fuel. Only the starch in 
grain used in making alcohol, and the 
residue loses virtually nothing of its 
value a feed. 

“Finding a market for our surplus 
grains in industrial channels and dis- 


posing of the residue feeds through 
grain and feed firms, it seems to me, 
shoul be of major importance to all 
of us our industry in the future. It 
is not difficult to foresee sufficient de- 
mand for industrial alcohol to consume 
ll ur surplus grain products at 
home, and I believe it is up to us to 
change plans and adjust our business so 
that may be an efficient factor in 
this changed flow of grains.” 

F. Peavey Heffelfinger, Monarch Ele- 
vator Co., Minneapolis, was elected first 


vice president, H. H. Green, Pattons- 
burg, Mo., second vice president, and 


Charles G. Robinson, Scruggs-Robinson 
Grain Co., Memphis, third vice president. 
Elected to the board of directors 
were: E. E. Allison, Steinhart Grain 


Co, Indianapolis; Ray C. Ayers, Slaton, 
Texas; E, H. Beer, Baltimore; John 
W. Caldwell, Ralston Purina Co., St. 
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Louis; Max Cohn, Sunset Feed & Grain 
Co. Buffalo; B. N. Feuquay, Enid, 
Okla; A. H. Hankerson, San Francisco; 
Frank E. Gillette, Nashville; John S. 
Hedelund, United Grain Co., Omaha; 
Walter C. Holstein, Mohr-Holstein 
Grain Co., Milwaukee; Arthur Hopkins, 
Charles M. Cox Co., Boston; Ralph 
McCarthy, Capitol Elevator Co., Duluth; 
H. L. McIntyre, Washington Co-opera- 
tive Egg and Poultry Association, Se- 
attle; R. G. Sims, Duluth; Dan South- 
well, Buffalo; R. E. Weise, Norris 
Grain Co., St. Louis; C. S. Woolman, 
Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago. 

Sectional directors, chosen by the as- 
sociations affiliated with the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Association, also 
were approved. 
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EDGAR B. BLACK TO HEAD 
WFA TRANSPORTATION UNIT 


Edgar B. Black, 
active in Buffalo grain circles since 1914, 





WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 


has been appointed director of transpor- 
tation of the War Food Administration, 
Elwood L. 


return to Buffalo to resume his duties 


succeeding Chase, who will 
with the Co-operative GLF. 

During World War I, Mr. Black was 
assistant to the second vice president 
of the Food Administration Grain Corp. 
He for- 
was secretary of the Code Au- 


in charge of New York state. 
merly 
thority for Grain Exchanges during the 


NRA. _ Since 1943, he has been ICC 
grain permit agent for Buffalo and 


Oswego. 

Former director and_ past 
of the Buffalo 
Black is treasurer of the Superior Grain 
Corp. and Charles Kennedy & Co. 


president 


Corn Exchange, Mr. 


Y ¥ 


James G. MeKillen in ICC Post 

Burrato, N. Y.—James G. MckKillen, 
president, J. G. McKillen, Inc., has been 
appointed Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion grain permit agent for Buffalo and 
Oswego. Mr. McKillen will have author- 
ity to regulate railroad grain shipments 
into these areas to prevent a congestion 


of cars. He succeeds Edgar B. Black. 
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FREIGHT ASSISTANCE SHIPMENTS 

Toronto, Onvr.—The quantity of Ca- 
nadian millfeed shipped from the west 
to the eastern provinces of Canada under 
the Dominion freight assistance policy 
in the crop year ending July 31, 1944, 
totaled 578,531 tons, according to a re- 
port of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. Since the inception of the freight 
assistance plan on Oct. 1, 1941, up to 


July 31, 1944, the amount of millfeed 
moved in this way totaled 1,616,749 tons. 
The movement of wheat for use as feed 
under the freight assistance policy from 
the prairie provinces to the east and 
British Columbia in the crop year 1943- 
44 amounted to 28,380,081 bus as against 
19,029,138 in the preceding crop year. 
Shipments to Ontario registered the great- 
est increase, largely as a result of the 
poor feed crops in that province in 1943. 
Ontario took 
8,515,827 in 1942-43. 
millteed 


13,846,733 bus as against 
In addition to the 
shown 


wheat and shipments 


above a large volume of coarse grains 
was moved to feed deficit areas under 


the freight assistance policy. 
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POPPY GROWING ILLEGAL 


Winnirvec, Man.—It is now illegal to 
grow poppies in Canada, according to a 
recent announcement of the Department 
of Pensions and National Health. All 
poppies, irrespective of variety, possess 
Practically all of the 


seed from poppies commercially 


narcotic content. 
grown 


has been used in baking cakes and buns. 
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WFA SELLS CRACKED WHEAT 
Wasuinoton, D, C.—The War Food 
Administration reports the sale of 3,291 
sacks of government owned cracked 
wheat, located at Detroit, Mich., at $2.15 
ewt. The Eastern Flour Sales Co., New 
York City, was the purchaser. 
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NEW ENGLAND FEED MEN 
SCHEDULE MEETING NOV. 8 


Boston, Mass.—Walter Berger, chief 





of the feed management branch of the 
War Food Administration, will be one 
of the speakers at the New England 
Feedmen’s meeting at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston, on Nov. 8 Mr. Berger will 
discuss “The Feed Situation Up _ to 
Date.” 

Other speakers at the one-day meeting 
will be: Fred P. Jeffrey, head of the 
poultry department, Massachusetts State 
College, who will speak on ‘Poultry 
Feeding and Management”; James G. 
Watson, editor of the New England 
Homestead, whose subject will be “Dairy 


Feeding and Management,” and Jack 
Lacy, director of the Lacy Institute, 


Boston, who will talk on “What’s Ahead 
for Selling.” 

Chairman of the meeting, which is be- 
ing sponsored by the New England feed 
industry and Massachusetts State Col- 
lege, is G. T. Klein. 





* CELEBRATE 52 BUSINESS YEARS * 








Old Homestead Bread Co. recently celebrated 52 years in business at a 


dinner sales meeting at the Gyro Club in Denver. 


Glenn Swain, president of 


the company, told of the firm’s growth from a small neighborhood bakery. He 
described how distribution had expanded until now coverage extends throughout 
Colorado and parts of Wyoming, and a second plant in Colorado Springs. 
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FAMILY, SELF-RISING 
FLOUR GROUPS MEET 


<< 


Family Institute Airs Promotion Plans— 
Self-Rising Conference Extends 
Emergency Program 


NASHVILLE, ‘TENN. Forty millers, 
blenders and allied tradesmen were pres- 
ent at the meeting of the Family Flour 
Institute at the Noel Hotel, Nashville, 
cn Oct. 13. Called by L. C. Chase, Va- 
lier & Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, 
president of the group, the meeting was 
held for the purpose of considering the 
proposed program for the promotion of 
the use of family flour. 

Immediately following the family flour 
conference, the semiannual meeting of 
the Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc., was 
held, with C. B. Nichols, Happyvale 
Flour Mills, Griffin, Ga., president of 
Tilford, 

Tenn., 


the institute, presiding. H. C. 
Shelbyville, 


treasurer, submitted the financial state- 


Dixie Grain Co., 


ment showing a satisfactory balance on 
hand. 

V. 5S. Tupper, of the Nashville (Tenn.) 
Roller Mills, chairman of the executive 
committee, made a report on the emer- 
gency program, outlining the work 
which has been done under this program 
and recommending that the program be 
extended for the duration. This recom- 
mendation was unanimously carried. The 
secretary, Allen R. Cornelius, of W. R. 
Cornelius & Son, Nashville, made a re- 
port of the affairs of the institute for 
the past six months and the meeting 
moved an acceptance of his report to- 
gether with a vote of appreciation for 
his services. 
blenders at- 
tending were: L. C. Chase; Frank A. 
Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co; 
J. E. Spaeth, vice president, and S. M 
Corkran, of the Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas; W. J. 
Simpson, Owensboro (Ky.) Milling Co; 
Norman Christley, (Tenn.) 
Mill & Elevator Co; L. A. Brooks, Cos- 
Milling Co., 


Among the millers and 


Columbia 


by-Hodges Birmingham, 


Ala; John Woolcott, Woolcott Milling 
Co., Harrisburg, Ill; H. C. Tilford; 


Glen A. 


McKenzie, 


King, Keco Flour & Feed Co., 
Wilbur Lillie 
Mill Co., Franklin, Tenn; Gardner 
White, Home Milling Co., 
Ky; C. B. Nichols; Theo Stivers, Puri- 
tan Mills, tlanta, Ga; H. D. Scott, 
Auburn (Ky.) Mills; D. Porter Barnes, 
Beaver Dam (Ky.) Milling Co; J. R. 
The Attala Co., 
Miss; Burt Paynter, Springfield (Mo.) 
Flour Mills; L. D. McCarley and John 
Richardson, of McCarley & Richardson, 
Russellville, Ky; Fred Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc; Jack Morris, Cherokee 
Mills, Nashville; V. S. Tupper; C. C. 
Cowan, Southland Mill & Elevator Co., 
Nashville; Cohen Williams, Jr., Royal 
Flour Co., Nashville, and Bibb Gam- 
bill, Snell Milling Co., Nashville. 

The conference enjoyed the hospitality 
of Monsanto Chemical Co., Werthan 
Bag Co.,. Victor Chemical Works and 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. during the day 
and were entertained at a group lunch- 
Werthan Bag 


Tenn; Corn, 


Greenville, 


Smithson, Kosciusko, 


Borries, 


eon as guests of the 
Co., Nashville. 
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SHIPPERS’ MEETING SCHEDULED 

Transportation problems of the mill- 
ing and grain trades are scheduled for 
discussion at the regular fall meeting of 
the Northwest Shippers Advisory Board, 
to be held at Fargo, N. D., Oct. 20. 
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Wheat Disappears 
From Farms in 
Record Volume 


Stocks of wheat on farms Oct. 1 were 
reported by the department of agricul- 
ture at 546,390,000 bus, compared with 
approximately 520,000,000 bus a year ago 
and the 10-year average of 355,000,000 
bus. In the years of record since 1926, 
the Oct. 1 farm stocks this year were ex- 
ceeded only by the 1942 record of 640,- 
000,000 bus. However, stocks in per cent 
of the production are lower than a year 
ago in a majority of the states, par- 
ticularly the surplus wheat states. 

The disappearance of wheat 
farms between July 1 and Oct. 1, of 665,- 
000,000 bus, is the heaviest disappear- 


from 


ance for this quarter of record. In the 
corresponding quarter a year ago it was 
509,000,000 bus, and the 10-year average 
is 478,500,000 bus. The nearest approach 
to the disappearance for this quarter 
was the 585,000,000 bus in 1938. 

The unusually large disappearance 
from farms in the last quarter comes 
as quite a surprise to grainmen and mill- 
ers, in view of the reduced usage for feed 
and alcohol and other statistics indicat- 
ing that consumption this year is run- 
ning below that of recent seasons. Visible 
stocks on Oct. 1 were only 5,000,000 bus 
higher than a year ago and movement 
to primary markets in the last quarter 
of 258,000,000 bus was only 12,000,000 
bus greater than in the same period a 
year ago. The only apparent explana- 
tion of the large farm disappearance this 
year is that country mill and elevator 
stocks are larger than usual. 

FARM STOCKS OF WHEAT, OCT. 1, 1944 
(0000's omitted) 


Average 





1933-42 1943 1944 
Se ere 50,215 86,545 93,275 
Oklahoma ...... 17,270 11,099 26,478 
Seo 6,771 9,455 19,268 
TUOUNMORO cecccces 22,428 40,448 22,472 
Colorado .....:.- 7,463 18,293 8,265 
re 10,093 6,957 10,101 
SWE: Ber rasevesces 3,202 2,635 1,846 
BREMEN . oes ccoce 11,444 5,887 6,402 
OR. occ ceese0 11,599 6,415 8,553 
0 ee cee 21,020 14,018 21,626 
Pennsylvania .... 11,106 8,195 11,963 
eer 11,671 7,165 15,075 
, ) aa 1,448 1,547 1,517 
Minneapolis ..... 15,609 15,307 13,277 
North Dakota 50,028 120,242 114,118 
South Dakota 15,075 24,921 
MEOMtGMA .....60% 27,443 59,016 
BGGRO wevcvsccess 11,696 18,100 
Wyoming ....... 1,939 3,003 
New Mexico ..... 750 1,481 
co 256 138 
4 are eee 3,192 »,314 
ee 317 410 
Washington ..... 11,638 18,600 17,999 
OPOBOM 2c cccccee 5,824 8,775 8,182 
OCOMIOTMIA .nccece 2,166 2,784 4,058 
United States ...354,739 519,563 546,390 
Ar 79 36 35 
GW YORK wcvcse 4,285 3,305 5,184 
New Jersey ..... 728 506 856 
Delaware. ......... 700 383 591 
Maryland ....... 2,749 1,523 2,638 
VEPSIMIA nc ccc cee 4,452 3,107 6,669 
West Virginia ... 1,230 611 1,310 
North Carolina .. 3,422 3,603 5,122 
South Carolina .. 884 1,201 1,268 
GOOTBIG ..sccces. 822 977 1,190 
Kentucky .......- 1,526 1,015 1,718 
Tennessee ....... 1,883 1,358 2,495 
RIBWOERE .. occ e ees 36 55 65 
Mississippi- ...... sas 78 164 
Arkansas........ 253 89 227 
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FIRE DESTROYS FEED PLANT 
OF ROANOKE CITY MILLS 
Roanoke, Va.—Fire destroyed the 
five-story feed mill of the Roanoke 
(Va.) City Mills, Oct. 8, causing a loss 
estimated by J. W. Ring, president of 
the firm, at about $250,000. Origin of 
the fire has not been determined. Al- 
though a watchman had checked the mill 
a few minutes before, the whole build- 
ing was in flames’ when the fire was 
noticed. Roanoke firemen said highly 
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inflammable dust caused the rapid spread 
of the fire. 
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OKLAHOMA MILL CHARTERED 








OxtaHomMa Crry, Ox.ia.—Collins-Hor- 
any Mill & Elevator Co., Bristow, Okla., 
has been chartered with capital stock 
$50,000. Incorporators are: John L. 
Collins, E. E. Horany and Velma J. Col- 
lins, all of Bristow. 
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Buffalo Winter Boat 
Storage May Exceed 
Elevator Holdings 


Burrato, N. Y.—The Buffalo 1944-45 
winter storage fleet may hold as much 
or more grain than all the commercial 
Buffalo's 
grain interests assert in forecasting that 


elevators along waterfront, 
as many as 100 ships may take winter 
berth here with grain cargoes. 

Cadillac, a 604-ft Maritime Commission 
built freighter, tied up at the break- 
water in the harbor Oct. 12 with the 
first winter storage grain to be brought 
to the city this season. The vessel is 
holding 420,013 bus of wheat, loaded in 
Duluth. 
tied up in the harbor with a 


The barge, Sagamore, also has 
winter 
storage cargo of 198,000 bus of wheat. 

Some grain men declare the fleet may 
be one of the largest on record because 
of the demands for grain from eastern 
consumers, the allies and for liberated 
Another factor, they 
out, is that the government wants to 


countries. point 
move grain out of the elevators to make 
way for the mévement of corn from the 
farms. 
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Unrated Purchase 
Orders for Machinery 
Eased by WPB 


Wasuincton, D. C.—An amendment 
to Priorities Regulation 24 eliminating 
the necessity for War Production Board 
authorization to place unrated purchase 
orders for machinery and equipment cov- 
ered by the WPB orders on List A of 
the regulation, and tightening up the 
policy with respect to the assignment of 
preference ratings on purchase orders 
needed for resumption or expansion of 
civilian production, has been announced 
by WPB. 

At the same time, General Preference 
Order E-1-b, which regulates the produc- 
tion and distribution of machine tools, 
was amended to eliminate the necessity 
for ratings on purchase orders and per- 
mit unrated orders to share in the per- 
centage of production that is set aside 
for nonmilitary production. 

The assignment of preference ratings 
to purchase orders does not result in 
the production of additional equipment, 
WPB officials emphasized. Under Pri- 
orities Regulation 24, which controls the 
purchase of machine tools and manufac- 
turing machinery for civilian production, 
ratings will only be assigned in those 
exceptional cases where a critical bottle- 
neck with respect to a few key pieces of 
machinery or equipment exists, or where 
some other extremely urgent need for 
priorities assistance is demonstrated. 

While rated nonmilitary purchase or- 
ders will still be delivered ahead of un- 
rated orders, WPB _ representatives 
stressed the fact that from. now on a 
minimum of ratings will be assigned to 
for machine tools. 


nonmilitary orders 





Both rated and unrated orders for ma- 
chine tools under E-1-b will now enjoy 
the same measure of protection when 
within 60 days of delivery, WPB said. 
WPB explained its action as follows: 
War needs must come first, but WPB 
recognizes that industries that face re- 
conversion must begin planning now. Ma- 
chine tools were the key to conversion to 


war work. They will be the key to re- 


conversion after “Victory in Eurepe” 
Day. If machine tool builders are as- 
sured that few additional ratings will be 
granted within the percentage of produc- 
tion set for nonmilitary orders, they 
should be able to give definite delivery 
dates to their customers on the basis of 
their present schedules even though no 
ratings are assigned to the purchase or- 


ders. 
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TRI-STATE PLANS 


*K K *K 


“A” Award to Be Presented 
at Ceremony on Company 


Grounds Nov. 2 


Cricaco, Inn.—The management and 
employees of the Tri-State Milling Co., 
Rapid City, S. D., will be 
with the War 
achievement “A” 





presented 
Food Administration’s 
coveted award flag 
and employee pins in a formal cere- 
mony on: the company grounds at 11:30 
a.m., Nov. 2, Joseph P, Isaksen, South 
Dakota district representative, office of 
distribution, WFA, has announced. 
Tri-State Milling Co. has won the first 
WEA achievement “A” 


processor in 


award to be con- 
ferred on a_ food South 
Dakota, according to Mr. Isaksen. This 
award is made only to food processors 
who are able to show a record of ex- 
cellence and achievement in production 
of food needed in the war effort, 

The green and white flag which sym- 
bolizes the award will be presented by 
Col. John N. Gage, of the U. S. Quar- 
termaster Corps, Chicago. Token “A” 
pins will be pinned on a representative 
group of workers by E. O. Pollock, mid- 
west director of food distribution for 
the War Food Administration. 
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P. A. LASHLEY SUCCUMBS 
TO SUDDEN HEART ATTACK 


Crry, Mo.—P. A. 
manager of the Marion, Ohio, plant of 
the Kansas Milling Co., died of a heart 
attack on Oct. 16 in Columbia, Mo., 
while en route to Wichita to spend a 





KANSAS Lashley, 


vacation. Mr. Lashley had been with 
the Kansas Milling Co. since 1918, when 
he began work at the St. John (Kansas) 
Mills. Later he worked at Wichita, and 
in 1935 went to Marion, as manager of 
the plant there. Funeral services were 
conducted on Oct. 18 in Wichita. 
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Seeing Deuble 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Illustrations of 
an angel food cake and an upside-down 
cake are featured on the new carton for 
Airy Fairy cake flour made by Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis. New in food packaging designing 
is the idea of using the front and back 
of the package to double the size of 
the illustration. A variety of displays 
can be made without the use of any 
except the them- 





materials packages 


selves. 


ILLINOIS FEED GROUP 
HOLDS FIRST MEETING 


Postwar Selling, Nutritional Information 
Stressed at Springfield Conven- 
tion Oct. 2-3 


SPRINGFIELD, Itt.—All branches of the 
feed industry were represented at the |irst 
annual convention of the Illinois Feeq 
Association held at the Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel, Springfield, Oct. 2-3. The asso- 
ciation was organized last April. 

John J. White, Schultz, Baujan & 
Co., Beardstown, president of the group, 
presided at the opening session which 
was devoted to reports by officers and 
committee chairmen. 

Victor C. Dewein, Forsyth, treasurer, 
reported a membership of 552 persons, 
During the convention many additional 
applications for membership were re- 
ceived. 

Lloyd S. Larson, Lloyd Larson Ad- 
vertising, Chicago, executive secretary of 
the association, described the work of the 
first few months of the organization’s 
existence. 

A. G. Zimmerman, Fasco Mill Products 
Co., Mendota, reported for the public 
relations committee. 
main objective,” he said, “should be to 


“The association's 


serve the feeders of Illinois to the best 
of its ability. We should constantly 
strive to improve our products, sell them 
at a reasonable price, and bring the feed- 
ers the latest feeding and nutritional in- 
formation.” 

J. J. 
Chicago, reporting for the nutrition and 


Lanter, Illinois Farm Supply, 


extension committee, said it is planning 
to sponsor a field day early in November 
for the members at the University of 
Illinois. “This will give the members a 
chance to get acquainted with the staff 
of the university and to see its equip 
ment,” he said. 

Concluding speaker at the afternoon 
session was Ray Bowden, whose speech 
the Wind.” 
“Grain and feed men are not afraid of 
the future,” “The industry is 
now affected by rules and regulations 


was entitled “Straws in 


he said. 


not passed by any legislative body, but 
the corner grocer works under 29 gov 
ernment orders. And some of the gov- 
ernment feed rules are a blessing to the 
industry.” Mr. Bowden warned the feed 
men of the necessity of keeping records, 
and predicted the country would sve a 
progressive spirit of support prices for 
agriculture. 

One of the highlights of the conven- 
tion was the feed panel, led by Dr. Cliff 
Carpenter, managing director of the In- 
stitute of American Poultry Indus'ries, 
Chicago. Participating in the discu-sion 
were Dr. B. W. Fairbanks, Colleg: of 
Agriculture, Urbana; H. H. Alp, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; J. E. Sams, executive 
vice president, Blatchford Calf ‘eal 
Co., Waukegan, and Tom G. Dyer, ‘ced 
department head, Russell-Miller Mi'|ing 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Officers of the Illinois Feed <Associa- 
tion who were elected last spring and 
who will serve until the next conven- 
tion are: presidént, John J. White; vice 
president, Roland Nelson; treasurer, Vic- 
tor C. Dewein, and executive secre: ‘'y; 
Lloyd S. Larson. Directors are: Joseph 
L. Apple, Malcolm Canterbury, J. J: 
Lanter, R. E. Lungstras, Carl Weid- 
locher and A, G, Zimmerman. 
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0. A. KNAUSS INTO 
CHICAGO FLOUR FIRM 


i 
Resigns From Igleheart Bros. to Become 
Partner in Meining-Knauss Co., 
Distributors 
Otto A. Knauss has resigned as vice 
president of Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind., to become associated as a 
partner with Henry C. Meining, of the 

H. ©. Meining Co. of Chicago. 

The new firm will be known as the 
Meining-Knauss Co, and will engage in 
the general sale and distribution of 
flour. cereals and kindred products. The 
firm also will operate the business of 
the United States Flour Milling Com- 
panic s. 

Long identified with the milling in- 
dustry, Mr. Knauss has been connected 
with the Igleheart Division of General 
Foods Corp. since 1926 when Igleheart 
quired the Phoenix Flour Mills, suc- 
cessors to Elles & Knauss. 

Coming from a family of millers, with 
a combined milling background of 85 
after 
from the University of Wisconsin, start- 


years, Mr. Knauss, graduation 


ed in to learn’ milling from the 
ground up. Working through every de- 


partment of the mill, he acquired a prac- 
tical and technical knowledge of flour. 
His father, the late J. L, 
one of the pioneer soft wheat millers of 
the Central West. 

H. C. Meining, 


Knauss, was 


whom Mr. Knauss 
joins in Chicago, also has had long ex- 
perience as a miller and in the flour 
trade After serving for many years 
is secretary to the late James J. Hill, 
founder of the Great Northern Railroad, 
Mr. Meining was identified with the 
Sleepy Eye Flour Mills, Northwestern 
Milling Co. of Little Falls, Minn., and 
Sheffield-King Milling Co. of Minneapo- 


Demurrage Cha 


lis. At one time he was associated with 
the late Chester Clarkson of the Clark- 
son Flour Co., Chicago. He is a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Association of Flour 
Distributors, Bakers Club of Chicago, 
Lake Shore Athletic Club, and a life 
member of the University of Michigan 
“M” Club. 
Pacific Coast area, Northwest, central 
states and Middle West, Mr. Meining 
has many acquaintances among millers 


Representing mills in the 


and flour buyers. 

Mr. Knauss taken 
active part in various milling associa- 
Recently as a member of 
several committees of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, he has worked with 


frequently has 


tion affairs. 


other millers and government officials 
in Washington on regulations pertaining 
to the industry at large. 

In World War I, Mr. Knauss was a 
captain in the ordnance and quarter- 





Otto A. Knauss 


rges Increased 


for Month to Speed Boxcars 


Wasntnoton, D. C.—Effective Oct. 19 
ind continuing until Nov. 19, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, acting at 
the request of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, has increased demurrage 
rates on boxcars. 

In a modification of the original or- 
der, demurrage charges will be $2.20 
for the first two days or fraction thereof 
beyond the free time allowed by tariffs, 
$5.50 a day for the third day, $11 for 
the fourth day and $16.50 for every day 
thereafter. 

An original order provided for an 
$11 charge on the fifth day and after, 
but it was changed to the above sched- 
ule following a meeting between Col. 
J. Johnson, director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, and 
committees of the National Industrial 
Traffic League and the National Asso- 
ciation of Shippers’ Advisory Boards. 

At the same meeting it was decided to 
tliminate a provision of the original 
order which would have abandoned the 
average agreement on demurrage. In- 
stead the average agreement will be con- 
tinued but the debit days allowed will 
be limited to two. The average agree- 
ment is an arrangement between ship- 
pers and carriers whereby the shipper 
obtains a credit if he loads or unloads 
his car within the first 24 hours of free 
time. These credits can be used to 
offset cars held beyond free time. 


Monroe 


The boxcar situation has become acute 
due to increasing military traffic to the 
west coast, which means longer hauls 
and longer turn-around time, Col. John- 
son said. 

Mills and elevators claim they are 
handling cars as promptly as labor con- 
ditions and railroad switching service 
will permit. It is expected that the 
order will result in elevators buying less 
grain on days of heavy receipts and 
that more cars will be held over on in- 
spection tracks for sale the following 
day. More grain will also be recon- 
signed to consumers beyond. This will 
delays since cars must be 
track-scaled to obtain weights. It will 
also result in a slower movement of 
grain cars back to grain shipping ter- 
ritory. 


result in 


There is said to be still a lot of grain 
to be threshed in North Dakota that 
was damaged by late fall rain and can- 
not be stored in country elevators. This 
grain must be shipped to terminals for 
reconditioning. 

Frank B. Townsend, director of the 
Minneapolis Traffic Association, has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to postpone the effective date of 
its order, pending further consideration 
of the subject at a meeting of the 
grain and grain products conservation 
committee at Chicago, Oct. 18. 
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master branches of the army. Mr. 
Knauss will remain with Igleheart in 


Evansville until Nov. 15. 
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MARRIES SECRETARY 
James T. Eames, proprietor of Eames’ 
Butter Krust Bakery, Tamaqua, Pa., 
was married Oct. 14 to Florence C. How- 
ell, who has been employed as his secre- 
tary for the past 13 years. 
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Holland Food Stocks 
Short as Germans 
Confiscate Supplies 


Unreasonable confiscation of foodstuffs 





by the Germans in many parts of Hol- 
land has left that short of 
flour and essential foodstuffs, accord- 


country 


ing to a Broomhall report on European 
supplies. 

Some of the large centers of popula- 
tion will be devoid of flour stocks by 
next week unless supplies are shipped in 
by some means. With the prospects of 
leaving Holland soon, the Germans are 
taking out all nonperishable foodstuffs, 
which for a country like Holland is very 
serious. Before the war Holland was 
accustomed to import 25,000,000 bus of 
wheat and 500,000 sacks of flour a year, 
the Broomhall report says. 

Belgium is better off. The Germans 
had to evacuate too rapidly to permit 
of wholesale confiscation and it will soon 
be possible to bring in flour from the 
western hemisphere. Holland is in a 
serious condition and severe suffering 
Nations 
can devise some method of feeding the 
benefit to the 


will occur unless the United 
occupied area without 
enemy. 

Italy is flour 
from the allies and the liberated part 
of the country is already well fed for 


receiving wheat and 


an ex-belligerent country. The new crop 
of wheat is only 17% less than prewar 
home requirements, so that rationing 
need not be too drastic in the liberated 
However, in the north, the Ger- 


mans are liable to destroy stocks of food 


parts. 


which they may not be able to send out, 
the Broomhall report adds. 

France was able to gather the crops 
this year and to hold them from the re- 
treating enemy. Production was satis- 
factory and with the 
4,000,000 bus 
wheat) and with flour shipped in by 


importation of 


from Lisbon (Canadian 
the British and Americans, the country 
will have no fear of going hungry this 
winter. 
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FLORIDA VACATION 

Mrs. Bess Nill Biesinger, owner of 
Nill’s Bakery, Braddock, Pa., and five 
other bakeries in the Pittsburgh terri- 
tory, is vacationing at Miami Beach, 
Fla. 





NO DOUGHNUTS— 
NO WORK 

Port CLINTON, OH10.—About 450 
men and women employees at the 
Standard Products Co. plant in Port 
Clinton, Ohio, walked out recently 
in protest against the company’s new 
plan of discontinuing the serving of 
coffee and doughnuts or rolls from 
pushcarts during 10-minute rest pe- 
riods. Company officials said the serv- 
ing of refreshments was being discon- 
tinued due to the labor shortage. 





Feed Wheat 
Allotments Cut to 
18,000,000 Bus 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—Feed wheat allo- 
cations for November will be reduced to 
approximately 18,000,000 bus, about one 
half of the October quota because of 
the severe boxcar shortage, the War 
Food Administration has announced. 

Although reduced demand was respon- 
sible in part for the reduction, the trans- 
portation crisis was the major factor in 
allocating the grain, it was said. Cer- 
tificates already issued against the Oc- 
tober allocation have not been honored 
because no transportation was available, 
officials explained, and so November al- 
locations were based on estimated pos- 
sible deliveries. 

WFA 
sources said that designated users’ quotas 
were cut approximately in half all the 


In reducing the allocation, 


way through, rather than cut some users 
out entirely. 

Officials predicted that restrictions on 
feed wheat which were lifted in August 
would not be reinstated, because certifi- 
cates could not be recomputed in time to 
alleviate the present situation. 

Pointing out that many terminal ware- 
housemen are several hundred cars be- 
hind on deliveries, government sources 
said little relief is expected until heavy 
grain rail movements from harvest fields 
are out of the way and military ship- 
ments, now at an all-time high, are re- 
duced. 

No change in allocation procedure will 
be made, it was explained. The Oc- 
tober allocation was 35,490,000 bus, rep- 
resenting about a 25% increase for users 
in drouth deficient areas. 
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Mrs. Raikes, Wife of 


“Miller’s’” European 
Manager, Is Dead 


Mrs. C. F. G. Raikes, wife of the 
European manager of THe Norruwest- 
ERN Miter, died at Minehead, Eng., 
on Oct. 10, after four days of acute 
suffering from angina, following coro- 
She had been in poor 
health for a number of years, but her 
death nevertheless was unexpected. She 





nary thrombosis. 


was 70 years old. 

Nellie Mabel 
Hutchins was married in 1896 to Mr. 
Raikes while he was a resident of this 
She was the daughter of John 
Davis Hutchins of Minneapolis. There 
are three children in the Raikes family: 
Dorothy, wife of Brig. Gen. R. T. O. 
Cary of the British Army; John, who 
was christened John Hutchins, and who 
now is a prisoner of war at Singapore, 
and Arthur F, G. Raikes of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Private funeral services were held at 
Minehead on Oct. 12, with cremation 
at Bristol on the following day. Mr. 
Raikes temporarily is with his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Cary, at her home in Exford, 
Somersetshire. He, too, has been in poor 
health since early in the war. He has 
stood the strain well, but now is under- 
going reactionary suffering from the 
great blow of his wife’s death after 48 , 
years of married life and companionship. 


Born in Minneapolis, 


country. 
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FLOUR BUSINESS SLACKENS 


ON UNIFORM SUBSIDY RATE 


Hard Wheat Flour Buyers Back Away and Draw From 
Previous Bookings—Millers Squeezed at Ceil- 
ings—Soft Wheat Trade Improves 


Running true to expectations, flour 
business dropped off sharply last week 
following the heavy volume of buying 
early in the month, The uniform sub- 
sidy rate, effective on Oct. 11, forced 
hard wheat flour prices to ceiling levels 
in all areas. Buyers know 
what the subsidy will be 
for the remainder of 1944 
and since most of them 
have already booked their 
requirements until the turn 
of the year, they found 
little or no inducement to add to their 
wheat millers en- 





commitments. Soft 
joyed an increased volume of business 
after Oct. 11, when the uniform subsidy 
gave them an equal break with millers 
of hard wheat. Shipping directions on 
old orders are plentiful in all parts of 
the country and mills are running at a 
good rate in an effort to keep up. 


SPRING SALES DROP SHARPLY 


Spring wheat flour markets in the 
Northwest were quiet and uninteresting 
throughout last week, but this was con- 
sidered more or less natural following 
the very heavy sales of the previous 
week. Bakers and family flour distribu- 
tors are well supplied for the time be- 
ing. About the only business reported 
came from scattered carlot buyers and 
total 
represented only about 30% of their 
capacity. This compares with 400% a 
week 124% a 
Shipping directions are holding up well 


bookings by spring wheat mills 


earlier and year ago. 
and many companies are finding it neces- 
sary to run on Sundays to keep from 
getting too far With better 
than normal backlogs of orders on their 


behind. 


books, millers are more inclined to hold 
for ceilings. 
SALES SLUMP IN SOUTHWEST 

Flour business slackened in the South- 
west, after a brisk start the first of the 
month. With the market uncertain and 
the subsidy established, it appeared wise 
for bakers to buy hand-to-mouth, and 
that was exactly what they did. Sales 
reached 37% of capacity, compared with 
105% week and 51% a 


year ago. Operations made a low total 


the previous 


figure for the week, but mills were op- 
erating at high speed after the strike 
ended Oct. 10. 
after the Cuban excitement, with buyers 
and sellers alike awaiting the new over- 
all subsidy that has freely 
Clears still are more or less 
dormant, with prices about unchanged. 


Export business stopped 


been so 
rumored. 


ONLY FILIL-IN SALES AT 


Buying interest at Buffalo subsided 
after the very heavy bookings of early 


BUFFALO 


October. Sales last week were mostly 


of a fill-in character, since the trade 
generally is well protected for 90 to 
120 days 
heavy and production is at a high rate. 


ahead. Directions continue 
New York sales dropped to a minimum 
after the short-lived surge in the first 
part of the month. However, buyers 
took care of their needs for some time 
to come, and millers have sufficient back- 
logs to keep them busy for a_ while. 
Cake bakeries are preparing for a rush 
of fruit cake and cooky trade in the 
holiday season. 

The situation at Philadelphia was 
quiet, but quotations held firm at or 


near the ceilings. Squeezes already were 





Semolina Sales Drop Sharply; 
Federal Orders Unattractive 


New domestic buying of semolina last 
week was very light, according to north- 
western mills, but this was more or less 
expected by most of them following last 
Most of the trade is well 
Maca- 


week’s rush. 
covered for many weeks ahead. 
roni producers report a lively trade in 
their products and are ordering out 
semolina supplies at a rapid rate. 

Many durum mills are reported to 
have passed up their proffered share 
of the government request last week for 
10,000,000 lbs of semolina. They are 
swamped with directions on domestic 
trade and have no surplus to offer for 
immediate or prompt shipment. Mills 
which did bid on the business did so with 
the understanding that they would ship 
as promptly as possible, but promising 
a few cars each week. The price the 
government was willing to pay was said 
to be under the ceiling and not too 
attractive. under the circumstances. 

Buffalo semolina business was slow 
last week. Buyers at New. York had 
previously filled their requirements at 
, about 10c below the ceiling and showed 

little additional interest. A firm tone at 


Philadelphia reduced the interest of buy- 
ers and trading subsided at Pittsburgh 
following a week of active sales. 
Demand slackened at Chicago and only 
a moderate 
booked. 
fair. St. 
and shipping directions slow. 


volume of business was 
Directions on old orders were 


Louis reports both new sales 


Durum wheat prices, delivered at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Oct. 14, were as 
follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
D DF gsxceests $1.60 % @1.68% ‘atk 
3 PMB ccs cccves 1.57% @1.67% 
Amber ......... 1.53% @1.66% 
De 0-54-58 6 08 1.49%, @1.65% 
G Se. hs e-50.e0e-0 1.45% @1.64% nee 
R SPER. cas is vase 1.53% @1.68% 1.53 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year. 


Weekly % of 
production activity 
Oot. hE sssccsvcccer *158,425 114 
Previous week ....... 206,613 98 
pf rae ee 161,836 82 
Crop year 
production 
Fuly 1-Oct. 14, 1944... ccccsccscs 2,869,617 
July 1-Oct. 16, 1948..6..cccceses 2,598,664 


*Six companies. 





evident on some types under the new 
subsidy set-up and some mills withdrew 


quotations. 


CENTRAL STATES TRADE SPOTTED 
While buying slackened at Chicago, 
demand did not disappear completely 
and sales ranging from single carlots 


up to 4,000-sack lots were reported. 
Shipping directions continue _ heavy. 
Cleveland reported a generally quiet 


trade. 
early in the month, however. 
of sugar is hampering the bakery pro- 
duction of sweet goods. Sales improved 
at St. Louis, with a number of 2,000- 
to 3,000-sack lots booked 
three months’ shipment. 


Buyers took on a lot of flour 
Scarcity 


for two to 


SOUTHEASTERN SALES IMPROVE 


Southeastern states millers and bro- 
kers enjoyed improved sales of soft 
wheat flour when the Oct. 11 subsidy 
lowered prices about 15¢ sack, In addi- 
tion, directions on old orders continued 
fairly heavy. 
cotton picking has stimulated purchases 
of flour by farmers, some of whom are 


Increased activity with 
stocking up for the winter. 
PACIFIC INTEREST SLACKENS 


Flour business in the Pacific North- 
west dropped off sharply after Oct. 11. 
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Millers, however, had been able to round 
up a large business prior to the uniform 
subsidy date, which will keep them run- 
ning for the rest of the year. Some of 
the large mills in the Portland area 
booked a fair volume of army-navy busi- 
ness and Cuban bookings were made }y 
eligible mills. Except for these special 
types of business and the strictly local 
trade, there is not much left for Pacific 
Northwest mills under the present sib- 
sidy arrangement. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production in the United States 
showed an increase of 14,000 sacks as 
compared with the previous week. ‘The 
total output of the mills reporting to 
Tue Nortruwestern MILLER, accounting 
for 73% of the nation’s output of flour, 
amounted to 3,425,202 sacks, against 3,- 
411,749 the previous week, and 3,459,355 
a year ago. Two years ago, when the 


reporting mills represented 64% of the 
total, the output was 3,089,759 sacks and 
three years ago the figure was 2,788,906, 
7,000, 22,000 and 
sacks, respectively, were shown in the 
Northwest, Buffalo and the Pacific 
Northwest, while decreases of 28,000 and 


Increases of 16,000 


4,000 sacks were shown in the Southwest 
and central and southeastern states, re 
spectively. 


<> 


FEED SUPPLY SITUATION BOLSTERED 
BY RECORD GRAIN CROPS 


enniietien 
WFA Reports Feed Concentrates 9% Above Average—Ingredient 
Offerings Increasing, But Move Readily at Ceilings— 
Mills Catching Up on Millfeed Orders 


Confirmation of a record corn and 
wheat outturn and increases in other 
feed grain estimates in the October gov- 
ernment crop report, along with favor- 
able grazing conditions, strengthens the 
winter feed supply outlook and adds to 
the current dullness 
in demand for manu- 
factured feeds. In 
relation to the num- 
bers of feed con- 
suming animal units 






Prices 
About the 


Same 





expected to be on farms next January, 
the prospective supply of all feed con- 
centrates for the 1944-45 season is re- 
ported by the War Food Administration 
to be about 9% larger than the 1937-41 
average. Offerings of most ingredients 
are becoming more plentiful, but gen- 
erally speaking, there is no surplus. 
Prices cling to the ceilings, except for 
sun-cured alfalfa meal, and the WFA 
index of feed values remains at 193.5, 
compared with 189.3 at this time last 
season. 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 


Heavier production at Minneapolis 
and in the Northwest recently has en- 
abled mills to catch up on old bookings 
and in some instances offer fresh ton- 
nages for prompt shipment. While 
mixed feed manufacturers are not show- 
ing too much eagerness to lay in stocks 
of millfeeds, due to continued dullness 
in mixed feed demand and fairly liberal 
reserve supplies recently accumulated, 
jobbers and country distributors appear 
more than willing to absorb all offer- 
ings at full ceiling prices. Mixers, how- 
ever, are interested in feeds for winter 
shipment. 

Kansas City feed mixers report a 
marked decrease in the demand for bal- 
anced rations, due to good pastures and 
large supplies. of homegrown grains. 





However, the demand for the light of- 
ferings of millfeeds remains active for 
any shipment through the rest of the 
calendar Buffalo and 
most eastern markets remain firm, al- 


year. Chicago, 
though good progress has been made 
in reducing order backlogs as a result 
of increased mill operations. 


PRODUCTION 


Millfeed production at Buffalo, in the 
Northwest and Southwest, showed little 
change during the week, with the total 
output at the three centers amounting 
to 54,717 54,932 


the previous week and 55,483 a year ago, 


tons, compared with 


according to figures compiled by Tr 
NorTHWweEsterN MILER. Crop year pro 
819,047 ms, 


against 827,993 in the corresponding pe- 


duction to date totals 


riod a year ago. 
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Oilseed Meal and 
Soybean Orders 
Terminated 


Wasnincron, D. C.—The War [ood 
Administration has terminated War 
Food Order Nos. 26 (Oilseed Meal) and 
27 (Soybeans), as these orders are no 





longer needed. ‘Termination date was 
Oct. 11, 1944. 

War Food Order No. 26, issued July 
31, 1943, required processors to set «side 
the remaining supply of oilseed meal pro- 
duced from the 1942 crop of soybeans, 
cottonseed, and peanuts for purchase by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. War Food 
Order No. 27, issued on Sept. 15, 1943, 
restricted the purchase and use of soy- 
beans of the 1943 crop so as to promote 
the orderly marketing of this commodity. 
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Wheat Prices Rise and Fall 


= Bf to Close Unchanged : 
he Heavy Farm Disappearance Is Offset Current Flour Production 
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wee Wheat prices show little or no change’ of navigation. Movement from the r M Th the Same ° thwestern iller 
acific from the lower levels established a week country is falling off, and with an in- or ore ma» 8 Half a Century 7? 8 
ae wo. Values strengthened early last creased inquiry, there is a scramble 
week on the officially reported farm daily for the better milling offerings. 
disappearance of 665,000,000 bus of Even ordinary No. 1 dark northern, WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
: 2 : . ; : ; 7} 4 4 ) J N, I S/ b 
wheat in the July-September quarter, testing 12% protein, is bringing 3@4c Previous Oct. 16 Oct. 17 oe 
. . : ? evious et. s ct, ‘, Oct. 18, 
tutes but fell back later premium over the December future and Oct. 14, 1944 week 1942 1941 
. » Pe RODE. ~ co. 8)6.45016-0: a wasd ere 698 eee *855,951 848,418 748,651 587,123 
" a ‘ , vee - 91/ : . a ’ 41 748,65 687,123 
KS as ~ on favorable prog 2c more for 1214% and le more for southwest .................... 1,105,300 3,987 204,100 1,040,627 
"he — ress of the Euro- 13%. Higher protein wheat brings sub- Buffalo .................+.00.. 542,990 ,675 426,733 395, 
About the 8 ‘ll 2 : : Central and Southeast ........ *558,640 2,300 175,696 
ie to pa pean war, light mi stantially stronger premiums, 14% com- North Pacific Coast .......... 362,32 346,369 348,871 234,579 
nting buying and the _ manding ceiling price of $1.67%, and Total 125.202 . 411,740 A nin. Lace ee 
: . 3 a ne a a) Ce Cee ei eT eee 3,425,202 3, »749 3, 3,089,759 2,788,906 
flour, cheerful outlook for 15%, 4c over the ceiling. Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 73> 64 aa 
. h . P ° ‘ *Preliminary. 
st 3,- the new winter wheat crop. The following table gives the approxi- eliminary 
9.35% Llovd’s of London was reported to mate range of cash spring wheat at Min- — Percentage of activity Crop year Joe oreenenen 
oo : en. a ta y o--———— 
1 the have quoted a rate of four to one that neapolis on Oct. 14. Oct. 14, Previous Oct.16, Oct.17, Oct. 18, Oct. 14, Oct. 16, 
i the Germany would be defeated by Nov. 1, Pro No. 1 No. 3 ' ny _— _ — —_— tie 
’ _ . “ pas 7 ‘tbe Northwest .... 87 &7 74 69 62 566.12 
: - . . s per > v teir DNS. DNs NS 4 : ib bs 10,566,120 
sand ind this caused quite a flurry of selling. oo s DNS. eee ne dae Re ie a7 75 + 
3906 Flour business dropped to limited vol- 1.58% @1.59% 1.57% @1.58% 1.52% @1.56% rstecnyaeoe eee e teens 94 90 85 73 69 . 
: oe : i i - 13% Centra and S. E. 71 71 73 69 66 $4 
6.000 ume, following the rush of the previous 1.61% @1.61% 1.59%@1.61% 1.54% @1.59% N% Pacific Coast 88 84 97 64 59 1,6 
the week, and mill hedging dropped pro- 14% ............cceeeeee Ceiling price scale Total 9 Pe 94 ne a 
5% “eH ore are OtAIS ..seeee 83 83 § 75 67 48,542,419 
Wwific porti nately. It was reported that 1 Resear alo iereneaien® -Ceiling price scale ‘ 
ind sharply increased government purchas- MILLIS BUY AT KANSAS CITY SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
est ing of flour is expected in the near Following the reopening of plants 55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
= . z en ar ee ‘ cluding Duluth, St Paul, North Ds i te 
» re future, however. after last week’s 1: valk Weekly Flour Pct. ac- : a tial gh A dt 
F ifter | at eek’s labor walkout, milling capacity output tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
CCE CONTROLS 225,000,000 BUS demand for wheat at Kansas City be- Oct. 8-14 814,380 785,906 97 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
ss = . oo . . Previous week $14,380 799,075 98 capacity output tivity 
a . came fairly active. Scarcity of choice : " : i - 
rhe record disappearance of wheat , : Spine y hoice Year ago ...... 814,380 756,947 $6 Oct. 8234) 2.45: . 660,498 518,934 79 
‘ : . protein types again limited takings, how- Two years ago.. 814,380 89 Previous week .. 660,498 79 
» fron farms came as quite a sur- . ; e 2 Piv@-yYear QVETABE 2... sccccccccocce 82 ZOQr O80 .icecs 7 61 
- . ; : : ever, and it was evident that some plants = pen-vear average 75 Two years ago.. 7: 36 
, prise to millers and grain men, in view is ee tideinn § ie en-year average ...... eanaee . fe Bees ie * 
. eo ere experiencing difficulty in maintain- : , pet Saclece ssh cd lare MO Lo ea RAL 6 
of recent trends toward lighter utiliza- , . 1 = si “oie Kansas City Madsen adibereyis He 
: : ‘ ‘ ng suitable mill mixtures. ‘levator , 359 2 a 
tion of wheat for feed and industrial - ; : bid — Oct. 8-14 ....... 352,800 39 Production for current week was partly 
ea : : ete merchandisers again loaded wheat out in Previous week 12 estimated. 
purposes. The ( ommodity Credit (¢ orp. ; ; P = VORr OBO «<<. 89 Minneapolis 
, a ; Rages good volume on sales to mills, distillers Two years ago 79 
ent reported 94,435 loans covering 117,763,- : ; ; ‘ RiGacGAne Cains 7 Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
F 7 Es : ane Tor feed und A Peduction of Heatly: SAVe ree EVCTSRe. or esicch eels aes capacity output _ tivity 
833 bus of wheat as of Oct. 7, an iIn- 2 ° TeNn-YCA@r AVETABES ..sccscccccsscses 74 Oct. 8-14 318.120 *337.017 06 
: 600,000 bus occurred in public stocks of Bunete rate 318.12 rtediadt = 
crease of over 10,000,000 bus from the ehieak Mia ie eae tan ‘ Wichita ae dee tg ey seit ca: 
. > or the ek. eiling prices pre- 29 9 - 2 peer, PLeeess S : driged. og 
report a week previous. Last year, the ‘led 1 t lit . os oe cnc je cs ete ry ‘8S Two years ag 74 
| ads ~ eae vailed on all except ordinary protein revious week .- 132 bed a7 ‘ive-year ave 76 
of- wency had made 89,716 loans on 85,650,- s | «5%. Year ago ...... 111,132 94,020 85 at el eR he 
With it hard wheat, which, because of the rather two years ago.. 111.132 101,679 91 reas eae eeu Set raha eS 
for 261 bus up to that date. ith its edie demand tor i. % ff 1 : *Preliminary. 
——— tan re Ta or ’ as offerec -_— ; 
the loans and purchases, the CCC is holding sletiik ttnte enliey the senile Salina CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
, . 2 Tr : aximums. Oct, 8-14 ..:css. 109,956 97 LAS oR? 
sround 225.000.000 bus of wheat away "ake 5 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michige Indiané 
1 round 225, x \ The ¢ re Y : we = Previous ek 09.956 P 6 ‘ ri ; , a ligan, Indiana, 
ind danas silica rhe follow ing table shows approximate — woe } sae ane fy + Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
al- ne eee ee premiums indicated for cash wheat at Two years ago.. 109,956 93,462 gg SEMIS, Georgia and eastern Misssurt: 
ade Confirmation by the United States Kar Cis | oth te . ‘ 462 Weekly Sich Mek aac 
: : . ? ansas Vv compared with 1e ecem- WEIC CO 7; ‘apacit t ivity 
sult crop reporting board of record wheat om Sa ” ; aa f; PACIFIC COAST (ek ake 7, ou put tivity 
‘ : ‘ er future, according to protein, as o -rincipal lls on the No r¢ ‘oast: ‘ on nie © bade pd ‘ 
ind crop yields this year had little mar- r : ] Princhy hs yn the North i coer uence: Previous week .. 792,240 71 
; ‘ . : . Oct. 14 Seattle and Tacoma District SOQE BBG siaves 774,456 73 
ket effect, since the trade had known ere _ on Weekly ee iin. whale a0 686.078 69 
ARD AND DARK + ree Nvyesyear averag f 56 
previously that such would be the case. " ‘ i aieagts , capacity outpu€ tivity Five-year average ................ of 
I A Protein No. 1 No, 2 Got: Babb .6 0225 269,100 299.97 83 POMOPGRT DBVOTERS. 4.62.6 a6cisarvsseens 66 
1 12.40 & less 6 a@ 71 5 a 6% ravi ea 9 9 a Cu nt eek pre P 
the FUTURES LITTLE CHANGED 12.50-12.90 6%@ 71 Sua ¢ iy Previous week .. 269,100 207, 77 rren Ww } preliminary 
ttle 13.00-13.90 8, a ait Pax ; eae Year ago 215,600 211,643 97 *Not comparable with later years because 
pie December wheat at Chicago closed § 44'90-14.49 9%@10% 8%@ 9% T%K@ 8% ded =", BO. 150,199 68 fewer mills reported 
ital . ssa = ks bs + eae =" 2 2 2 yee a), it eee wa ee 73 7 
Oct. 16 at $1635, or 14¢ higher than 15.00-15.40 11% @12% 10%@11% 9%@10% Ten-year average .... 0... ee 70 BUFFALO 
ing a : : 6.00-16.40 18% @14% 12% @13% 11%@12% ree . et. : 
1 week ago. That delivery at Minne- . Portland District Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
932 seal , RED WHEAT ee te ore Sas 
apolis ended at $1.56, and at Kansas ie ey" = Oct. 8-14 .... 143,200 97 Oct, S414 c.icccs STV 418 542,990 94 
20, ns eee M1: le NO. 6 NO. 90 Previous week .. 143,200 97 Previous week 116 520,675 90 
t av > ‘ ve . a ind ° 20,607 ¢ 
a City at $1.563,. May wheat at Chicago Allproteins 6 @ 9 7 @ 8 6 @ 7 Yoar ago ....<. 143 95 Year ago ; “416 193.449 85 
st . @ ing ; 81.587 thile ‘ Two years ago.. 143 59 Two years ago.. 7,416 426, 73 
ro - a“ nding e ae — * 'Y ENID, FORT WORTH EASIER Five-y oar AVETAZS .cccccccsesevess 73 Fiv ~ one 78 
I oll nano epee anc te eaaee a Cash wheat values show a little « asi TON-YEAF AVETATS .cccccsscccseses 76 Ten-year 78 
1S, Dy “1.2 . as ‘ ‘ ss é p Caéi- 
$1.52!,. December rye at Chicago fin- ‘i ° ‘ 
pe Lie gine =p : , ness at Fort Worth, where ordinary pro- 
ished at $1.077%, or 254e higher, while . “ ‘ 5 MILLFEED OUTPUT 
* ; ca tein No. 1 hard was quoted Oct. 16 : 
it Minneapolis that position closed at asia - eee . eee Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
$1.06 liie at $1.69, 12 to 12.50% protein $1.70 season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
; dp ee EY: and 13 to 13.50% yrotein $1.711 bu City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
2 mM U7 |} tested { ’ including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
MILLING SPRINGS IN DEMAND delivered Texas common points. Offer- from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
\ feat etl ket ica qware. Huht- And i lily " — flour milling capacity of the territories included): 
feature ‘a ies arke ‘ are lig: f res y ab: 2 
eature of the cash wheat market ng f n cacy adsored. -——Southwest—~ ——Northwest—, -——Buffalo—. ——Combined— 
it Minneapolis last week was buying Enid prices also were down about Ie, be en td Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
by the CCC ; paced ; 7 e 3 eres * ; : é production todate production to date production to date production to date 
\ e CCC at diversion points for ship- ba ith ordinary No. 1 hard quoted at 9 a ee 27,218 444,029 17,110 230,891 10.380 144,127 54,717 819,047 
ment east. This was presumably for 1.69, 18% protein $1.75 and 14% $1.78, Previous week 964 17,006 9,962 54,932 
Po} ‘ . P ‘ — Two weeks ago 29,884 16,848 9,837 
od feed for lake shipment before the close delivered Galveston. Offerings of the 1943... -. se... 30,400 215,27 9,441 827,993 
é upper protein kinds were very light and 1942. «----+++->- 203,117 8,165 52,183 728,785 
Jar ere a 5M vd ee rrr 195,695 7,564 708,010 
a milling demand could not be satisfied. TERS. ese howe 72 6,785 670,155 
% Pe : ‘ive-vr. ¢ rage . - x > 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Initial shipments of Five-yr. average. 1 8,469 749,998 
no ; PACIFIC OUTLETS NARROW 
corn from the 1944 crop reached Kansas 
vas = ‘ Little interest was shown in the Pa- 
Cit i ‘ : = ' , i ‘ ae ae 
y on Oct. 13, consisting of ite Novthwe aa wlan aaliat taal and for western red $1.51, bulk, basis has been vacated effective Oct. 10. This 
New ine ates Sate -anntern Tes cific Northwest cash wheat market las! 
ily ; wine re et d week. Outlets continued very narrow. "O b days’ shipment, coast delivery. order, issued last January, prohibited 
‘ sas, setting a date three days : ; ? ? The October governme »stimate : . : 
ide Corn snail , b Mills were buying sparingly, as they Phe Oct a _ ” estimate On the transportation of grain and related 
earlier than a year ago, Dut ; “— : . : wheat indicates a crop of around 103,- 
r0- have sufficient 1 tein supplies and I , : 
‘i 7 I . lave sulficient low protein supples ant es clan products when consigned on order-no- 
i one week later than two years were only interested in the high proteins 000,000 bus for Oregon, Washington and ? ‘ . : 
ie ago. Two cars from Belvue, Kas., graded whieh ate spaces, Waluss held up well northern Idaho, one of the largest in tify or straight-advise bills of lading, 
4 554 to 56 Ibs, 16.4 and 16.5% moisture, in that = of licht offe rings from the history. unless there is a party at the billed 
0 1e face , > s > a 
and a third was No. 4 yellow, 56 Ibs “4 destination authorized t i 
s . ‘ : , tax stin¢ “e o accept notice 
13, 185° ‘ ae y a ’ country, with farmers continuing to place ee eee are ee aes eee : 7 ; I 
y- Ka + GEREN ORE NNS Ot Se. Roneye, their wheat under government loan. Bid ICC CANCELS SO 174 of arrival of the shipment and to fur- 
¢ as ite —— ° ° as . ° 
ste prices for soft white and ordinary pro- The Interstate Commerce Commission nish disposition orders to the carrier’s 


LL, tein hard red winter are $1.50, bu, has announced that Service Order 174 agent at the billed destination. 
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Wheat Output at Record High 





CROP BOARD CONFIRMS ALL-TIME 
TOP FOR WHEAT AND CORN YIELDS 


October Report Shows 1,108,881,000 Bus of Wheat, 3,196,977,000 Bus 
of Corn and 5,785,000,000 Bus of Four Leading Grains 
for 1944 Harvest—Little Frost Damage 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Farmers of the 
United States have produced record 
crops of corn and wheat this year, ac- 
cording to the October report of the 
Department of Agriculture. Estimated 
corn production is 3,196,977,000 bus, an 
increase of almost 96,000,000 bus from 
the indication of a month ago and com- 
pares with 3,076,159,000 bus harvested 
last year and with the 1942 previous 
record crop of 3,131,518,000 bus. 

Wheat production is given as 1,108,- 
881,000 bus, compared with 1,115,402,000 
indicated a month ago and 836,293,000 
a year ago. The previous record pro- 
duction was 1,008,657,000 bus in 1915, 
which was the first of the only two 
1,000,000,000-bu crops ever produced in 
the United States. 

With oats production placed at 1,192,- 
000,000 bus and barley at 287,000,000 
bus, the four leading grain crops total 
5,785,000,000 bus as against 5,378,000,000 
Sorghum grain produc- 
tion is given as 152,000,000 bus as 
against 103,000,000 bus in 1943. The 
gain in production more than offsets the 
loss, compared with a year ago, of ap- 
proximately 90,000,000 bus in farm hold- 
ings of wheat, corn and oats. 

Corn to be harvested for grain is 
estimated at 2,850,000,000 bus, approxi- 
mately 89% of the estimated total pro- 
duction of 3,200,000,000 bus, This in- 
novation, of making an estimate of corn 
for grain on Oct. 1, is to facilitate com- 
parisons with feed supplies in other 
years before the usual December esti- 
mates. The current estimate of corn 
for grain compares with 2,759,000,000 
bus from the 1943 crop. 

Corn crop prospects improved in Sep- 
tember in other geographic divisions out- 
side the corn belt. By states, yields 
were the same or higher in all instances 
except Utah, where frost reduced yields 
slightly. In the South, gains of a half 
bushel to a bushel were recorded from 
Maryland, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Oklahoma, with other states unchanged. 
Gains of one to two bushels were re- 
ported for several New England states, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Sev- 
eral western states recorded slight gains 
in yield as frosts held off. 

Harvest of corn for grain continues 
in the South and has begun in the 
North, though full scale operations must 


bus last year. 








WASHINGTON, D. C.—‘With this year’s 
record of food production, we are safely 
through that critical period of expand- 
ing needs, both for imme- 
diate use and_ reserves, 
which challenged us at the 
beginning of the war,” War 
Food Administrator Mar- 
vin Jones said in commenting on the 
October report of the crop reporting 
board. 








await better drying weather to facilitate 
machine operations and permit cribbing. 
Silo filling has been under way for some 
time, though on many farms this has 
been delayed to get the full benefit of 
favorable weather in developing tonnage. 

A crop of 185,970,000 bus of soybeans 
is indicated as of Oct. 1. This is an in- 
crease of almost 7,000,000 bus from the 
Sept. 1 prospects, but is about 5% less 
than the record crop of 195,762,000 bus 
produced in 1943 and slightly less than 
the 1942 crop of 187,155,000 bus. 

With practically no frost damage by 
Oct. 1 and with favorable moisture con- 
ditions, crop prospects improved ma- 
terially last month. In the major pro- 
ducing states of the north central area, 
all states show increased yield prospects 
from a month ago, except Ohio and Wis- 
consin, where no change was indicated. 
In Illinois, development of the crop is 
later than usual, but with frosts holding 
off, most of the crop is now safe. Re- 
cent weather, especially in the 
central part of the state, has slowed 
combining, but with favorable weather 
harvesting should progress rapidly. 


rainy 


On Oct. 1 part of the late crop in 
Iowa and north central states 
was still subject to frost damage, but 
was maturing rapidly. 


other 


Stocks of grain on farms Oct. 1 were 
reported as follows: Wheat, 546,390,000 
bus, or 49.3% of last year’s crop, com- 
pared with 519,563,000 and 62.1% a 
year ago, and 354,739,000 and 46% the 
1933-42 average. 

Oats, 970,188,000 bus, or 81.4%, com- 
pared with 935,710,000 and 81.8%, and 
842,667,000 and 82.1%. 

Corn (for grain), 209,675,000 bus, or 
7.6%, 359,313,000 and 12.6%, and 323,- 
800,000 and 14.6%. 

Soybeans (old crop), 4,840,000 bus, 
or 2.5%, compared with 4,561,000 and 
2.4% a year ago. (No 10-year average.) 

Estimated production of corn in lead- 
ing states, in thousand bushels, with com- 
parisons: 






Final, 

Oct. 1 Sept. 1 1943 
ORIG. sc vssvceces 144,286 144,286 174,042 
ee 171,606 169,287 210,406 
ERONEED: ce ecsccus 419,934 410,805 426,600 
WiScOnsin ...60- 115,197 107,170 108,924 
Minnesota ...... 235,160 223,402 215,468 
os CT TERE 601,338 589,992 640,740 
sg nee 174,518 172,060 139,810 
Nebraska ...... 328,088 310,590 216,632 
rere 112,608 110,848 84,318 
Oklahoma ..... 35,334 34,428 23,360 
, ae 64,649 64,649 88,416 
Michigan ...... 61,370 57,760 52,904 
South Dakota 128,975 117,920 79,718 


Estimated production of oats, in lead- 
ing states, in thousand bushels, with com- 
parisons: 





Final, 

Oct. 1 Sept. 1 1943 
CD 66 esse civde 37,7 37,754 29,424 
ERGIABA coc csces 5,512 32,512 33,312 
| errr crs 100,390 100,390 113,091 
Michigan ...... 45,858 45,152 23,898 
Wisconsin ...... 118,108 118,108 100,347 
Minnesota ..... 167,720 167,720 142,791 
TOWG sce tecvcvs 147,150 147,150 184,612 
Missouri ....... 30,780 30,780 51,750 
North Dakota .. 82,994 82,994 70,924 
South Dakota 96,855 96,855 70,500 
Nebraska ...... 32,305 32,305 71,676 
KANSAS ..ccccccs 29,970 29,970 47,424 
Oklahoma ...... 30,030 30,030 22,914 
TPORRS cc ccccccce 42,471 42,471 21,780 


Indicated production of all spring 








wheat (durum and other spring) in 
leading states, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 






Final, 

Oct. 1 Sept. 1 1943 
Minnesota ...... 19,622 20,754 15,936 
North Dakota 163,025 § 154,156 
South Dakota .. 35,580 30,159 
Montana ....... 53,095 52,416 


Indicated production of soybeans, with 
comparison: 


Final, 

Oct. 1 Sept. 1 1943 
| SE 21,056 21,056 27,993 
i 24,512 2 80 27,084 


66,300 
37,310 
10,005 


Illinois 
lowa 
Missouri 


68,000 
39,332 
10,672 


70,602 
39,332 
8,696 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT ACREAGE REDUCTION 
RECOMMENDED FOR ENGLAND 


Lonvon, Enoc.—It was pointed out in 
a recent issue of the British 
of Agriculture’s Weekly News 


that all those responsible for Britain’s 


Ministry 
Service 


postwar farming are in general agree- 
that in the 
should be a greater production of per- 


ment days of peace aim 


ishable foods that cannot be imported 
from overseas, such as milk, fresh vege- 


tables and fresh fruit. ‘This, however, 
did not imply any radical departure 
from the wartime practice of mixed 


farming with the plow going round the 
farm to secure the maintenance of soil 
fertility. Nevertheless, it the 
elimination of the growing of wheat on 


implies 


land where that crop is made possible 
only through the government grant of 


acreage payments. This inevitable re- 
duction of Britain’s wheat acreage, when 
the fullest possible yield is no longer 


should the 


agreements with those Dominions which 


necessary, smooth way to 
Britain 
with such large quantities of wheat in 


have hitherto supplied Great 


the past. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
United 


Visible 
States 


States Visible Grain 
supply of 
as compiled by 


Supply 
grain in the United 
the secretary of the 











Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), of date Oct. 7: 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'ley 

3altimore.. 5,311 29 36 &5 q 
3o0ston oe os o° is 
Buffalo 11,508 96 3,984 1,396 385 

Afloat .. 161 en . ‘“s 
Chicago 9,585 2,911 2,700 9,767 1,893 
Duluth 16,005 co wae 428 5,207 
Ft. Worth 15,634 174 12 
Galveston 1,941 
Hutchinson as <% . ° 
Ind’napolis 759 12 38 “e 
Kan. City. 176 142 217 1,600 
Milwaukee. 2,129 6 5 o> 8,579 
Mpls. 17,784 32. 2,309 1,900 8,865 
New Orl... 1,066 1,014 90 ene 60 
New York 833 6 21 ‘ 1 
Omaha 11,971 1 1,736 16 63,368 
Peoria ... 98 3 168 
Philadel. . 1,729 20 1 * 
Sx. City .. 187 ) 272 99 
St. Joseph. 4,419 170 949 15 75 
St. Louis 6,076 67 190 25 221 
Wichita 7,581 1 178 

1,622 A 








On lakes.. 

Total -167,124 8,049 15,947 13,992 23, 
Total Oct. 

9, 1943 .162,251 6,730 14,280 21,731 16,596 





@ Full Cookie Jars @ 


The attractive new booklet, “Cookies,” 
recently issued by the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, will fill a need for homemakers 
fill cookie jars or make 
of their families 


who want to 


cookies for members 
who are in service or away from home 
attending Drop bar 
cookies, rolled cookies and refrigerator 
cookies the 
recipes, together with instructions for 
All the recipes 


school. cookies, 


are included in assembled 
making icing and filling. 
in the booklet have been tested in the 
institute kitchen by Mrs. Clara G. Sny- 
der and Mary Jane Albright of the food 
and nutrition department. 





October 18, 1944 


MOST CROPS MATURE 
AHEAD OF FREEZES 


Only Need Is for Favorable Harvesting 
Weather—Winter Wheat Seeding 
Nearing Completion 


Frosts and freezing temperatures have 
closed the 1944 growing season 
over much of the large agricultural areas 
of the country, but it appears that the 
majority of the staple crops attained 
without 
The October report of the government 


about 


maturity important damage, 


board confirms record 


yields of wheat and corn and increases 


crop. reporting 


its previous estimates of production on 
All that re- 


for favora)le 


a number of other staples. 
the need 
weather to complete the harvesting of 


mains now is 
small grains in the northern states and 
to facilitate the gathering of the corn, 
grain sorghums, soybeans and other late 
crops. 

Conditions last week were more favor- 
able for the completion of harvesting 
and threshing small grains in the later 
districts of the extreme Northwest. In 
North Dakota this work is 80% com- 
pleted. 

Seeding winter wheat is nearing com- 
pletion in the northern section of the 
country east of the Rockies and in the 
middle 
Plowing and sowing made fairly good 


portion of the western plains. 


the Ohio and lower Missis- 
Southwest, 


progress in 


sippi valleys and except 
where retarded by rains and wet soil. 
There was considerable seeding in the 
Rocky Mountains, great basin and Pa- 
cific Northwest, although the soil is still 
too dry in many areas, Earlier sown 
fields are up to good to excellent stands, 
Some oats were seeded in the South. 

rains over the 
Nebraska 


improved the condition of winter wheat. 


Fair to substantial 


eastern two thirds of have 
Part of southwestern Nebraska got light 
rains, but the panhandle received prac- 
tically Wheat in 


Nebraska needs a good rain as the sur- 


none. southwestern 
face soil has been dry for some time. 
Rains were also of great benefit to rye 
in the greater north central 
Nebraska. 

Wheat seeding is almost complete in 
Additional seeding is occurring 


part of 


Kansas. 
in the extreme west, due to improved 
soil conditions following the rains. If 
dry weather prevails, nearly all wheat 
seeding will be completed within a week 
or 10 days. Stands are good and growth 
is excellent, except in extreme western 
Kansas, and wheat pasture prospects 
are good throughout the state. A few 
local areas report some cutworm, grub 
and grasshopper damage. 

Oklahoma wheat planting was checked 
recently by wet weather, but a large 
part of the wheat acreage already is 
Fall planting will be completed 
week if weather 
Much of the wheat sown 
before the rains is up to good stands 


seeded. 
in another conditions 


are favorable. 


and prospects for early fall grain pas- 
tures are the best in years. 
Unfavorable hatvesting weather in the 
Red River Valley of Minnesota has low- 
ered the yield and quality of spring 
wheat. The crop is now estimated at 
18,904,000 bus, compared with 15,072,000 
in 1943. Nearly all of the Minnesota 
durum wheat is grown in the Red River 
Valley area and it also has suffered 
weather damage. The 1944 production 
is estimated at 718,000 bus, compared 
with 864,000 produced in 1943. 
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LARRABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY axansas city, mo. 


DIVISION OF... 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO. minwearors 


Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation * Buffalo 


Commander Milling Company * Minneapolis 


Larabee Flour Mills Company * Kansas City 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co, 


tajeitdaetin OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
a tee FREE: CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
= ie ilies DEALERS IN 
: take, mw iit) ~=ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
























NEW "SPOKANE, MILL. "MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE © PORTLAND 








storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

PRESTON = and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 

( Sari FE ERI LI IN ( 0. Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.s.A. 


“i RCHANT MILLERS Domestic and Export Millers 


ESTABLISHED 1865 : CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Stree 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 
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WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
- FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 


GROWN 
MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 





port Flours 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 
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Minnesota Girt Four... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 
: with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched | and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Pau! 


BAKERY CONSULTANTS FLOUR BROKERS 
Proper malting control is paying unusually 
high production dividends this year. 


Patterson & Bechkentach 


DWIGHT BUILDING At Your Service KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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(CC Wheat Buying 


Totals 91,711,000 
Bus as of Sept. 30 


Wasutnoton, D. C.—Purchases of do- 
mestic wheat by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. in the first three months of the 
1944-15 crop year surpassed total pur- 
chases for the previous season by 5,142,- 
000 bus, reaching a total of 91,711,000 
bus of Sept. 30, CCC officials report. 

The Sept. 30 figures indicate purchases 
of 26,899,000 bus September. 
Bulk of the buying centered in Kansas 
City. where 53,239,000 bus were pur- 


during 


chase Minneapolis accounted for 26,- 
122,000 bus, Portland for 7,013,000 and 
Chicago for 5,337,000. 

Canadian purchases had reached 2,- 
175,000 bus by Sept. 30, an increase 


if 267,000 bus since Aug. 31. Canadian 


buving has been inactive since July 17, 
with mly occasional boatloads arriving. 
Purchases are not expected to be re- 
sumed until just before close of the 
navigition season when grain is bought 
for winter storage on boats. 

Feed wheat sales in September in- 
creased 23,126,000 bus, bringing total 
sales since July 1 to 60,897,000. The 
increase is smaller than anticipated, one 
restric- 


official said, since feed wheat 


tions were removed in August. ‘The 
CCC estimated that approximately 25,- 
000,000 bus would be sold for feed dur- 
ing October. 

Stocks of wheat owned by the agency 
climbed to 115,449,000 bus, an increase 
of 9,422,000 over the previous month. 
Of the total owned, 55,015,000 bus are 
controlled by the Kansas City 
32,464,000 by Minneapolis, 26,811,000 by 
Chicago and 1,158,000 by Portland. 


office, 
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SUBSIDY GAINS SETTLE 
WHEAT CEILING CONCERN 


Manuarran, KansaAs.—The announce- 
ment that flour subsidies will be in- 
creased monthly to permit millers to sell 
flour under ceilings and buy wheat on 
in advancing market should be sufficient 
to settle fairly well the undue concern 
about wheat prices being supported at 
i level higher than is permitted by ceil- 
ings, according to Dwight S. Tolle, mar- 


keting economist of the Kansas State 
Colleve Extension Service. 
Following the War Food Administra- 


tion «announcement that on May 1, 1945, 
unredeemed loan wheat would be bought 
by the Commodity Credit 
producers at parity prices, less carry- 
ing charges to June 30, 1945, the thought 
came to many persons that ceiling levels 


Corp. from 


veraged 2c less than the current level 
of parity; also, that flour ceilings would 
not permit millers to pay increased 
prices for wheat. 

The flour subsidy increase settles the 
latter problem, and the problem of the 
parity ceiling discrepancy is not as im- 
portant as it seemed at first, Mr. Tolle 
says 

If the CCC buys the producers’ loan 
whea May 1 at parity ($1.50), less car- 
tying charges to June 30 (about 2c), 
then the present ceilings and the CCC 
purchase price will nearly coincide. A 
new wheat ceiling would be important 
to the cash market. 

If a new wheat ceiling is announced, 
it would permit the cash market to ad- 





vance to a point where there would be 
no incentive for farmers to hold wheat 
in either warehouse or farm storage. 
Any marked bulge from present levels 
might pay a farmer to liquidate his 
warehouse wheat rather than to permit 
more storage to accrue against it. The 
farmer with farm-stored wheat prob- 
ably should wait for a price approach- 
In other words, 
he is in position to secure payment for 


ing the ceiling levels. 
his storage. Though prices will prob- 
ably fluctuate slightly below ceiling lev- 
els, in the event they do not, farmers 
with farm storage can play a “cinch 
hand” by taking a loan just prior to the 
deadline Dec. 31, and hold the wheat 
to sell to the CCC May 1 at parity less 
carrying charges to June 30, Mr. Tolle 
adds. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
cCC WHEAT LOANS 

Wasuinoeton, D. C.—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. through Sept. 30, 1944, had 
completed 85,959 107,543,267 
bus of 1944 wheat in the amount of 
$149,453,930.39. 


vanced was $1.39 bu, which includes some 


loans on 
The average amount ad- 


transportation charges from the area of 
production to warehouse locations. On 
the same date last year 81,840 loans had 
been completed on 77,089,548 bus. 
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LANGENDORF SALES RISE 
BUT PROFITS SHOW DROP 


San Francisco, Car.—Net income of 
$311,622 is 
United Bakeries, Inec., San 
for the 53 weeks ended July 1, 1944, 


compared with $350,506 in preceding 52 





reported by Langendorf 


Francisco, 


weeks. 

Although net profit after taxes was 
less than in the previous year, sales 
established a new all-time high record of 
$19,106,118 showing a net increase of 
$3,168,971 over the preceding year, or a 
gain of 19.88%. This increase is due 
largely to the increase in population on 
the Pacific Coast, which has _ resulted 
in an increase in bread and cake con- 
sumption, the report said. The increased 
volume of business done made it pos- 
sible to absorb, for the most part, the 
continuing advances in certain raw ma- 
terial prices and labor costs and_ in- 
creased federal taxes on income. 

President S. S. Langendorf said in 
his annual report: “During the last year 
commodity prices continued in an up- 
ward trend. Operating costs were ab- 
normally high due to longer hours and 
overtime payments. Selling prices have 
been frozen at ceiling levels. However, 
subsequent to the close of the last fiscal 
year the Office of Price Administration 
approved an increase of Ic in the price 
of the standard 1%-lb loaf in Los An- 
geles, which represents a substantial por- 
tion of our volume of business in that 
city. Previously, bread prices were ab- 
normally low in Los Angeles territory. 

“During the month of July, subse- 
quent to the close of the fiscal year, a 
was purchased in 


small baking plant 


San Francisco, which is now being util- 
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ized for the baking of sweet goods, mak- 
ing it possible to transfer the produc- 
tion of this class of bakery products 
from one of the other plants. Plans 
are in the making for modernizing many 
plants and for taking advantage of new 
innovations which have been developed 
within the baking industry and which 
will become available after the war. It 
is difficult at this time to forecast re- 
sults due to the uncertainties of gov- 
ernment regulations and legislation and 
to government controls which may be 
imposed at the conclusion of the Eu- 
ropean war.” 
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CARGILL’S SOYBEAN MILL 
AT CEDAR RAPIDS BURNS 


The soybean mill at Cedar Rapids, 
Cargill, Inc., burned 
The blaze was confined to the 





Iowa, owned by 
Oct.. Tl. 
expeller building, which is a complete 
loss, but the elevator and warehouse 
The loss is estimated at 
$200,000, fully insured. The 
company expects to rebuild as soon as 
construction materials and equipment are 
available. 

The fire will not interfere in any way 
with deliveries to customers of feed or 
meal, officials explained, since the com- 
pany will be able to make shipments 
from other points. 


were saved. 
around 
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CLOSED BY SUGAR SCARCITY 
Out10.—Piatt’s 


Perrysburg, Ohio, announced it was clos- 


ToLepo, Bakery, in 
ing on Sept. 26 for an indefinite period 
because of the sugar shortage. Opera- 
tors said they could not announce a 
possible reopening date in the absence 
of information as to when sugar will be 
Lakeside Biscuit Co., 


Toledo, is still curtailing some of its 


available. The 


products because of inability to obtain 
sugar, and several small bakeries in this 
area have announced they will be closed 
for one day a week until the situation 


is relieved. 
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AUGUST-SEPTEMBER CUBAN 
FLOUR IMPORTS SHOW DROP 


Havana Cusa, Cuban imports of 
United States flour were very light dur- 
ing August and September, due to the 
suspension of the export subsidy, which 
rendered prices too high for importers 
to sell at the Cuban ceiling price for 
bread. 

August imports amounted to only 15,- 
889 sacks and the September imports 
9,320 sacks. Previous monthly imports 
114,361 
sacks to 249,560 sacks. Last year in 
Cuba 
from the United States and in Septem- 


during 1944 had ranged from 


August, imported 121,507 sacks 
ber a year ago the intake was 66,858 
sacks. For the first nine months of 
1944, Cuba totaled 1,156,182 


sacks, compared with 1,199,478 in the 


imports 


same months of 1943. 

The subsidy has been granted again 
for the last three months of this year, 
for 300,000 sacks, effective Oct. 4. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR, MONTHLY 


1939 1940 
SORDGRTS 2 i cid ciwevesi 91,844 91,255 
POULURTY 2c cs ctccscss 113,310 95,099 








PRO 660 64.5.005080008 86,109 98,979 
pC. reer eee eee e 74,135 97,339 
| REO R TERETE 86,673 115,287 
BEMS cei sesceisevoeses $3,206 75,890 
ME bie s0kecesecee wee 80,469 58,782 
AUBUBt .ccccsccccevee 107,078 60,661 
September ..........- 144,219 66,411 

WOtSls. acs 6.0 v.08 ss» 867,043 759,703 














1941 1943 

93,915 108,573 
167,362 131,517 

53,009 215,666 
104,394 145,090 114,361 
109,901 131,632 142,797 
68,571 111,700 199,329 
85,298 166,935 702 
63,397 121,507 889 
82,989 66,858 ,320 
828,836 1,174,496 1,199,478 1,156,182 


Big Wheat Countries 
Agree to Divide 
Export Outlets 


Kansas Cirry, Mo.—Four great wheat 
producing nations have agreed to divide 


the wheat export market after the war, 
Secretary of Claude R. 
Wickard said here last week in an in- 


Agriculture 


terview. 

United States 
would allocate 16% of the estimated 
450,000,000 bus, or 72,000,000 bus a year, 
for the export trade. 


Under the plan, the 


The other countries agreeing to the 
program are Canada, Australia and Ar- 
gentina, with Great Britain sitting in 
for the empire. 

Mr. Wickard said the allocation could 
be changed by mutual agreements. Even- 
tually there will be an agreement on 
price, he added, 

“The important thing,” he said, “is 
that 72,000,000 bus is only 10% of our 
average production. The real problem 
is something else. Perhaps we can use 
700,000,000 bus a year for flour. When 
we have crops of 1,000,000,000 bus, there 
will be 200,000,000 or 300,000,000 bus of 
wheat carried over. 

“During the war, we have used tre- 
mendous quantities of wheat for grain 
What we'll do with 


don’t 


alcohol and feed. 
it afterwards, I know. Do the 
farmers want to continue raising surplus 


wheat?” 
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TWO-PRICE SYSTEM URGED 
TO HOLD EXPORT TRADE 


Cuicaco, It1.—A_ two-price system, 
even a three- or four-price system, will 
be necessary to dispose of agricultural 
products if farm production is to con- 
tinue at the present scale and support 
prices remain at 90% of parity, Clifford 
R. Hope, representative from Kansas, 
said in an address Sept. 27 before the 
annual meeting of the American Meat 
Institute in the Drake Hotel, Chicago. 
New outlets must be found for 15% of 
present production after the war, even 
if consumption and buying power con- 
tinue at present rate, he said. 

“If buying power should be no higher 
than it was during the five years pre- 
ceding the war, there is no reason to 
believe that we would consume domes- 
tically more than 70 or 75% of our 


present production,” he continued. 


“There are two outlets for the surplus. 
These are exports and a greater use of 
agricultural products for industrial pur- 
poses. It cannot be expected, however, 


that farm commodities will move in 


either channel if support prices are 


based upon 90% of parity.” 
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OPA CHECKS UNAUTHORIZED 
USE OF STIPULATIONS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Office of Price 
Administration enforcement officials have 
started checking reports of field offices 





presenting blanket stipulations to firms 
in the feed industry with the request that 
these documents be signed in blank. 

Such use of- the stipulation has not 
been authorized by OPA headquarters, 
and if confirmed, OPA intends to stamp 
out the practice. 

According to officials here, they have 
been unable to locate proof of such un- 
authorized use of stipulations. 
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N those engaged in the distribution of able to chain stores in the future as 
We Hope Not ge come 
other foods, is that the competitive era they were a decade ago. 
Oo following the war will lead to a price- 


Certainly the recent Wisconsin case, cutting battle between the chain and 
: Y 7 ‘ 
wherein a super market operator has super market operators. In this case Salesmen and Fr ee 


been charged with selling at prices con- sither group will benefit, nor, in the x oe 
. Laggan erly _ — om —_ Enterprise 
trary to the state’s “unfair sales act, long run, will consumers. 
indicates a change in the marketing Before the larger operators resort oO 
situation. For two years or more, all to this type of marketing to regain the Wholesale food distributors should 


we have heard about price violations ground they have lost in the last two point out to their salesmen the impor- 
were those exceeding OPA ceilings. It years, they would do well to remember tance of the free enterprise system in 
seems strangely familiar, however, to _ that independent food distributors, both their work. Without it there would be 
hear of “loss leader” selling. wholesalers and retailers, are in a much little need for salesmen of any kind. 

The greatest danger confronting the stronger position than they formerly Governmental restrictions naturally serve 
flour distributing industry, as well as were. Price wars will not be as favor- as a check on free enterprise, regard- 

























JED CHECKUM, 
our quality policeman, 
says that his beat is 
pretty peaceful. “For 





a cop,” says Jed, “I 
have it pretty soft. I never was one to beat 
a man over the head if he didn’t know right 
off how to make our fine family flour. And 
now I hardly ever have to correct ’em. They 
just know that if there are two ways to do 
it, only the best way will get the job done.” 
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less of how necessary they may be in an 
emergency. 

However, we have read of some sales 
managers devoting a large part of their 
sales meetings to issuing dire warnings 
to their sales forces of what will hap- 
pen to them if all government regila- 
tions are not ended immediately fter 
the war. We certainly agree that such 
restrictions should be remeved at the 
earliest possible opportunity, but at the 
same time it seems rather a bad policy 
to build up an attitude of fear in the 
minds of a sales force. 

While flour has, of course, been voy- 
erned by price ceilings and certain other 
restrictions, nevertheless it has remained 
much freer in this respect than has 
been the case with many other foods. 
If the supply situation remains as favor- 
able as it is now, and the war ends 
within a reasonable period, it probably 
will be removed from all restrictions 
as soon as any other food. It is a 
good product for salesmen to concen- 
trate their efforts on. 


Ss 


Distribution Controls 

1@) 

Evidently as a part of postwar plan- 
ning, some manufacturers are reported 
to have taken over distributors who 
formerly operated on an_ independent 
basis, Where this action has been ex- 
plained, it is on the basis that direct 
control of distributors gives manufac- 
turers greater ability to direct the sale 
of their products to consumers. 

So far we have heard no such re 
ports about the flour milling industry, 
nor does there seem to be much proba- 
bility of such activities. However, it is 
just as well for flour distributors to re 
alize that such a movement would be 
entirely possible, particularly among 
larger mills, and that the best way for 
them to maintain their position is 
through performing their functions as 
distributors in a most efficient manner. 
We know of no mills that are seeking 
to establish their own outlets of dis- 
tribution where they now have satisfac- 
tory representation. 


Ss 8 


Postwar Efficiency 
fe) 


As the end of the European war 
comes nearer, wholesale flour and other 
food distributors are recognizing more 
clearly the necessity for postwar plan- 
ning. In fact, those who have such 
plans now completed already have an 
advantage over their competitors, for 
speed in adjusting business to new con- 
ditions is an essential part of all such 
planning. 

It is known, for instance, that many 
of the larger chain store organizations 


(Continued on page 45.) 
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. . . that day is coming when war-built pressure of 
American business will surge back into civilian channels 
with a terrific burst of competitive selling. The miller 
who is not then ready with a strong sales program may 


find himself eased out of position in short order. 


Right now, Percy Kent is planning a comprehensive 


packagi-g and merchandising service for post-war use 
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by aggressive millers. This service can do much to assure 

your continued prosperity in the coming buyer’s market 
. . to keep your brand “‘buyers’s choice.” 

As you, we are looking forward to the day when all 

supplies and demands will once again be in better bal- 

ance. Then our personnel will be augmented by the 
return of the fighting men and we wi'l be in position 


to of fer quality service to more customers. 


LY KENT BAG CO. 


Offices: KANSAS CITY @© BUFFALO ® NEW YORK ® WICHITA 
LIS @ SAN FRANCISCO @® CHICAGO ® OKLAHOMA CITY 


alils in COTTON bags stnce 1885 
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THE INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


* 
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* 


* 


A Brief Outline Prepared by W. T. McArthur, Secretary and 
General Manager of the Flour Millers’ Export Association 


* 


HE existing International Wheat 

Agreement is an outgrowth of the 

wheat agreement originally made 
in 1933. Conferences were in progress 
in London when the war broke out in 
1939. 
ington in 1941 and lasted until the agree- 
ment was reached late in 1942. 


They were reconvened in Wash- 


The agreement consists of two parts: 
Memorandum of which is 
now in effect, and the draft convention 
which, in the main, is something to be 


put into effect at some future date. 


agreement 


The Washington meeting in 1941 was 
comprised of four exporting countries— 
Argentina, Australia, Canada and the 
United States—and one importing coun- 
try, the United Kingdom. Ten coun- 
tries participated in the London meet- 
ing in 1939. 

The memorandum of agreement now in 
effect provides for the convening by the 
United States, at a time to be deter- 
mined by it, of a conference of all na- 
substantial interest in 


tions having a 


wheat, whether as consumers or pro- 


ducers. The draft convention will be 
presented to that meeting for considera- 
tion. In the meantime, the memoran- 
dum of agreement requires the adoption 
and maintenance, providing there be 
need, on the part of the four exporting 
countries, of positive measures to con- 
trol production with the object of min- 
imizing the accumulation of excessive 
stocks during the war. 

The 
provides for the establishment of a pool 
relief 


memorandum of agreement also 


of wheat for inter-governmental 


in war stricken and other necessitous 
areas as soon as, in the view of the five 
It re- 
quires contributions to a pool, as they 


may be required, of 100,000,000 bus of 


countries, circumstances permit. 


wheat and additional quantities if such 
need should develop. 

In order to 
and confusion immediately following the 


prevent disorganization 
war and pending the conclusion of a 
comprehensive international wheat agree- 
ment, the memorandum provides for 
bringing into operation for a limited pe- 
riod the provisions of the draft conven- 
tion relating to the control, by the four 
exporting countries, of production, stocks 
and exports, and provides for the co- 
operation by all five countries in stabil- 
izing prices. 

In layman’s language, the draft con- 
vention is a set of rules or by-laws in 
which is set up the machinery to do cer- 
tain things. 

It creates the 


International Wheat 


Council, which is the administrative 
body. The council consists of delegates 


from each participating country. Each 
of the five countries is given one vote. 
The following men are the American 
delegates: Paul H. Appleby, assistant 
director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
who is head of the American delegation 
as well as chairman of the council; L. 
A. Wheeler, director of foreign agricul- 
tural relations, Department of Agricul- 
ture; N. E. Dodd, chief of the Agri- 


cultural Adjustment Administration; R. 
M. Carr, Department of State, and C. 


* 


C. Farrington, vice president of the 
Commodity Credit Corp., alternate rep- 
resentative. 

The present seat of the council is in 
Washington. Provision is made for dele- 
gate’s voting powers, delegation of pow- 
ers, etc. 

The council is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of doing everything possible 
to encourage the consumption of wheat 
and its products. This involves the re- 
moval of import restrictions, the reduc- 
ing or elimination of tariffs; in fact, any- 
thing to make available wheat or its 
products to consumers at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 

The council must ascertain and make 
public the carry-over of wheat in the 
four producing countries at the end of 
each crop year. 

The council is required to hold regu- 
lar meetings in August and January of 
each year. It is required, at its August 
meeting, to make and publish an esti- 
mate of the total volume of international 
trade in wheat. This figure will be re- 
vised from time to time. It is also re- 
quired to publish an annual report on 


the operation of the agreement, and the 


report must include relevant statistics. 
The draft convention provides that 
the council may, if it desires, set up an 


This 


was set up in 1942 and is very actively 


executive committee. committee 


at work under the direction of the 
council. 


The 


with the general duty of keeping under 


executive committee is charged 

review the working of the agreement. 
The council is financed by the contract- 

which share 


ing governments, propor- 


tionately according to the votes they 
hold in the council. Each contracting 
government is required to make such 


reports to the council as the council 
desires. 

Each government will be required to 
telegraph monthly gross imports and ex- 
ports of wheat to the council. 

There are different effective dates for 
the important parts of the agreement. 
Export control will become effective on 
a date which will be announced within 
six months after the cessation of hos- 
tilities. This 


from the definition, the end of the war 


is interpreted to mean, 


with Japan, although it is possible that 
if the 
time after the one in Europe, export 


Pacific war continues for some 
control features might be put into effect 
in Europe before the war with Japan 
ends. 
made effective 
on any date agreed upon by the council. 
In fact, the draft convention provides 
for a stop-gap by setting up a price 
predicated on the last purchase of wheat 
by the United Kingdom. 

Production control will be made effec- 
tive any time that it is needed. 

The draft convention provides for re- 


Price control can be 


serve stocks of old wheat among the 


four producing countries as follows: 
Argentina, minimum 35,000,000 bus, 
maximum 130,000,000; Australia, mini- 


mum 25,000,000 bus, maximum 80,000,- 
000; Canada, minimum 80,000,000 bus, 





* 


maximum 275,000,000; U. S., minimum 
150,000,000 bus, maximum 400,000,000. 

Specific provision is made for stocks 
falling below or going above the figures 
given under certain circumstances. 

The council, at its August meeting, is 
required to ascertain the permitted sur- 
pluses for Canada and the United States, 
that stocks in 
Argentina and 


time estimate 


Australia. 


and at 
In January 
it must ascertain surpluses for Argen- 
Australia and the estimated 


United 


tina and 
carry-over for Canada and the 
States. 

From the standpoint of the American 
milling industry, no doubt, the most im- 
portant part of the agreement is that 
pertaining to export control. Each 
producing country is to adopt measures 
necessary to insure net exports of wheat, 
including flour expressed in wheat equiv- 
alent, for the following percentages of 
the international trade in wheat of the 
four countries as determined by the 
council: Argentina 25%, Australia 19%, 
Canada 40%, United States 16%. 

The above percentages apply only to 
four 


the division of the trade of the 


countries. In setting up the total world 
trade the council will first deduct that 
portion of the trade that will be con- 
strued as belonging to nonparticipating 
countries. The remainder will be divid- 
ed in line with the percentages already 
agreed upon. 

Should the 
wheat 


international trade in 


exceed 500.000,000 bus for the 
four countries the excess is to be allotted 
as secondary export quotas in line with 
certain conditions and provisions of the 
agreement. If one country does _ not 
use its quota its share may be propor- 
tioned among other countries. No coun- 
try is required to export its quota. 
When the 


country has exported its quota he im- 


chairman finds that any 
mediately is to make announcement to 
that effect. The that 
country shall then announce that after 
date of the 
wheat or 


government of 


seven days following the 


chairman’s announcement no 
flour can be exported from that coun- 
try. Likewise importing countries, par- 
ties to ‘the agreement, are not to permit 
importation from such country during 
the balance of the year. If any country 
exceeded its quota by more than 3% but 
not more than 5%, the amount up to 
3% and 3 times the amount over 3% is 
that 


quota for the following year. 


to be deducted from country’s 

The purpose of the export control fea- 
ture of the agreement is to create an 
international trade in wheat and flour 
countries 


from the surplus producing 


on a livable basis. It is the expecta- 
tion of our government that this feature 
of the agreement will guarantee to the 
American grain and milling industry a 
foreign trade in wheat and flour which 
will be in excess of that existing during 
the thirties. 

The purpose of the price control part 
of the agreement is twofold: To return 
reasonably remunerative prices to the 
producers and, second, to create a fair 
price to consumers. It is expected, 
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through this feature, plus export control, 
that an orderly and livable business can 
be created for the contracting countries, 


Before export control becomes effec. 
tive and thereafter at each August meet- 
ing the council must fix and publish a 
basic minimum and maximum price of 
wheat, ¢.i.f. United Kingdom ports, ind 
a schedule of prices c.if. or f.o.b. for 
the various wheats in world markets 

Prices are to be revised to meet sib- 
stantial changes in freight or exchange 
rates. Prices shall (a) return reason- 
ably remunerative prices to producvrs; 
(b) be 


reasonable relation to prices of ojher 


fair te consumers; (c) be in 
commodities and (d) make appropriate 
allowances for exchange rates and trins 
portation costs. 

The council may adjust basic mini 
mum and maximum prices at monthly 01 
allow for carrying 


other intervals to 


must it 


charges. The five countries : 
after prices are set, sell or permit the 
sale of wheat for export or to millers 
for producing flour for export at prices 
below the minimum equivalent set by 
the council. They must, at all times, 
insure that wheat for export be on sale 
at f.o.b. prices not in excess of maxi 
mum. prices. 

Because American wheat prices ar 
held above the world level, other coun 
that the United States 


either 


tries recognize 
subsidize or 
It is the « 


ion of our government that if and when 


will be forced to 


change its price policies. 
effective a we 


price control becomes 


worked out subsidy program will be 
necessary in order for American it 
try to participate in the agreement, pro 
viding no change is made in our pr 
farm price policy. 

A relief pool of wheat has been 
vided for by the four exporting « 
tries. Its purpose is to make available 
a supply of wheat for inter-government 


al relief in war stricken countries. Three 


countries shall give to the pool as fol 
lows: Canada 25,000,000 bus, United 


Kingdom 25,000,000 bus, United States 


50,000,000 bus, or the equivale: in 


whole or part in flour, f.o.b. seaboard 
ports. 

The origin countries of Argentina, 
Australia, Canada and the United 
States must give to the pool in di 


tion to the above a quantity of whiea 
on such basis as may be agreed among 


them and with the council. 


The council is to administer the relief 
pool and arrange for distribution re 


lief wheat through an_ inter-g 
If the body can 


the council must arrange 


mental relief body. 
not handle it 


with appropriate parties for distribu 


tion. The council recognizes UNIRA 
as a body through which distribution 
can be attained. The council h ul 


ready distributed relief wheat from Ar 
gentina and Canada to Greece through 
the American Red Cross. 

The United Kingdom may, if agreed 
by the council, contribute transportation 
in lieu of part or all of its contribution 

The Wheat Agreement is to remain in 
force for four years after July 31 follow- 
which it 
Inquiries are to be made within 
six months of the final date as to the 
wishes of the 
as to extension. 


ing the date on comes into 


force. 


contracting governments 
This agreement will pre- 
vail and take precedence over any con- 
flicting past agreements, 

The draft convention contains provi- 
sions permitting accessions as wel] as 
withdrawals, also definitions, etc. 
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This Elevator 
For Sale 



























ELEVATOR “‘R” 
NEAR EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 
© BIDS FOR THE PURCHASE OF CARGILL EAST 


ST. LOUIS ELEVATOR “R,” shown above, will be Capacity —over 4,000,000 bushels. 
received up to 5:00 o’clock-P. M., November 20, 1944. 
Construction on this all-modern steel and concrete grain Pneumatic barge unloading. 


elevator was begun in August, 1940, and substantially 


completed about two years ago. Modern equipment throughout. 


INDEPENDENTLY APPRAISED AT 


Excellent trackage and switching. 
MORE THAN $1,300,000 


Full information, and complete terms, conditions and speci- Served by the 
fications for bids may be obtained by writing CARGILL, Alton and Southern Railroad. 
INCORPORATED, 761 Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, attention Secretary. The right is Equipped to unload from and to 


reserved to reject any and all bids, as stated in said terms railroad cars, barges and trucks. 
and conditions. 








ELEVATOR MAY BE INSPECTED BY APPOINTMENT 








CARGILL, INCORPORATED 
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YOU PROBABLY KNOW A. P. COLE 


By Leah T. Turets 





earnest, 


ACK in the 
eighties, you took 


of wheat to the 


your 10 bus 
mill, 
with the 


grist 


swapped a couple of yarns 


amiable miller, and waited while the 


grain was ground to flour between the 
turning stones. The flour-dusty miller 


weighed off his 10% for his trouble and 


energetic , 


you toted the remainder and your mill- 
feed home in the family wagon. 

That is the way Pittsburgh’s Albert 
Page Cole—a knows and is 


man who 


known by a nation-wide flour industry 
and who sells flour today in carlots only 

recalls his earliest impressions of the 
When Mr. Cole talks 


flour business. 


“the flour business” he starts off in 


typically direct fashion by saying, “I 
was born in 1876, up in Lincoln County, 
Ontario, Canada, on my family’s fruit 
of St. 


Lin- 


and grain farm, two miles out 
Catharine’s—the 


coln County, situated on the old Wel- 


county town of 


land Canal.” 










































PLAN YOUR PLANT DRIVE NOW! 


Good organization will be needed to sell the 6th. The task of raising the huge sum required will be 
the most difficult ever asked of Industry. As each new military success brings us closer to Victory, the 
public naturally will feel that the urgency of war financing is lessened—whereas it isn’t. So organize 
now to prevent a letdown on the home-front from causing a letdown on the fighting front. Build your 
plant’s payroll campaign around this fighting 8-Point Plan. You don’t have to wait for the official Drive 


to start— swing into action NOW! 


] BOND COMMITTEE—Appoint a 6th War Loan Bond 
Committee from labor, management and each represent- 


ative group of the firm. 


2, TEAM CAPTAINS—Select a team captain, for each 
10 workers, from men and women on the payroll—but 
not in a supervisory capacity. Returned veterans make 


most effective captains, 


3 QUOTA—Set a quota for each department and each 


employee. 


4 MEETING OF CAPTAINS—Give a powerful presen- 
tation of the importance of the work assigned to them. 
Instruct them in sales procedure. Have them carefully 
study the Treasury Booklet, Getting the Order. 


5 ASSIGNMENTS — Assign responsibilities for: 


(a) Music, speeches and announcements of the opening 


rally. 


abor. 


(b) Pre-drive letter to employees from management and 


(c) Competitive progress boards. 


(d) Meeting schedules, etc. 


6 CARD FOR EACH WORKER—Dignify each personal 
approach with a pledge, order, or authorization card 
made out in the name of each worker. Provide for a 


cash purchase or installment pledge. Instruct each cap- 


tain to put a pencil notation on the card to indicate the 
subscription he expects to solicit from each worker. 


‘7 RESOLICITATION—People don’t mind being asked 
to buy more than once. Resolicit each employee toward 
the end of the drive in a fast mop-up campaign. Call 
upon your State Payroll Chairman; he’s ready with a 
fully detailed plan—NOW! 


§& ADVERTISE THE DRIVE—Use all possible space in 
the regular media you employ to tell the War Bond story, 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


This és an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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P. Cole 





There are some interesting 


history and a number of old 
names weaving right through thi 
Our 


interest through the keenness of 


subject gathers vivid, 


ervation and the evident zest 











































r 
is ¢ 


“fl 


uma 


for the living scene about him ; 
people who move in it. 

There is only one subject that k 
coming up out of turn in Mr. Co 
conversation. He sweeps light! 
the years that took him, a coun 
from a grain farm to the sales n 
agership of a large flour conce1 
he cannot wait to tell about 
wonderful kids.” How many u 
children are there? “Well,” he *kle 
with a sly humor that is always on 
kindly side, “Jane has three brother 
And big sister Jane’s littlest ot 
age one, carries the old family ne 
“Inkstar”—John Inkstar Cole, J1 

Albert Page Cole’s mother w M 
garet Amelia Inkstar. She was Orkni 


Island Scotch. 


almost 


“Highlanders w 
Scandinavians, they can 
north,” Mr.. Cole 
maternal ancestors. On his fathe 
Mr. Cole derives from 
Dutch stock. 


grandfather, was 


so far descr 
Engli 
Witt ¢ 
born in 179 


Peter de 


folks were Hudson River settler 


home was in Saugerties, near 


day Yonkers, and in the 1770 


Coles emigrated to Canada. 


PATENT FROM KING GEOR( 


The property which King 
granted to a member of the f 
1780 never left Cole ownership 
mains in that name today—it i 
of Mr. Cole’s 


original patent 


brother’s estat 
from the Brit 
arch is still on record. 

Aaron Cole took his young s« 
grist mill on De Cew’s Falls—t] 
Mill. 
with his 
into St. 


ing Star Together, too, 

brothers and 
Cathari 
watched the boats go through tl 


Welland Canal 
smallish affair, but the subsequé 


times 


they went 
The original 


land canals—there have been 


told—were built for larger bo 


day’s waterway accommodatt 
from the Great Lakes and f 
oceans. 


At every lock of the canal, Mr 
explains, the surplus of the stream 


ing it was run outside the canal, 


(Continued on page 28.) 


feed- 


over 
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FLOUR 


im As confident as Town Crier is in its 
r own quality and ability to win house- 
i wives, it never takes anything for 


granted. The laboratory guarantees 
the quality side, and the sales de- 
partment makes sure that all your 
consumers have the Town Crier op- 
not portunity. There is no let-up on 
ts either score. 














“[ THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
3 KANSAS CITY 
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Aa Aacient Reminder 


EN may come and men may go; 




























































nations may come and nations may 
go; but bread goes on for ever. A re- 
minder of this age-old fact comes to us 
in the ceremony of Lammas or the Feast 
of the Loaf. It was held in the village 
of Elsted on the Hampshire-Sussex bor- 
der this year. There was a service of 
blessing the loaf in a cornfield; a farm 
wagon forms a pulpit with a table from 
a cottage altar. 
read by two farmers, and a farmer and 
a bailiff proclaim the ancient doxology. 
The farmer gives thanks te all the ele- 
ments which have helped the wheat to 
grow, and the bailiff gives thanks for 
and endurance” ot the 


for the Lessons are 


“the courage 
laborers. And now the baker takes a 
turn. The first sheaf of wheat to be 
cut is handed to a local baker, who hands 
a symbolic loaf to the rector of Elsted; 
he asks God’s blessing on the harvest. 
Now is the work of the farmer to be 
fulfilled. The time of plowing, of reap- 
ing, of anxious watching for the vagaries 
of. weather and other ills are almost 
over. The complete fulfillment of his 
work will need the co-operation of mill- 
er and baker, and by this trinity of 
labor man is supplied with the oldest of 
his prepared foods, so old that it has be- 
come a generic word for all food; so 
plentiful that even in a world short of 
food wasting it 
daily; and yet so essential that the gov- 


people can be seen 
ernment’s aim has been to assure beyond 
all else that it shall be here in abundance 
and unrationed. There is a psychologi- 
“al weakness in man’s attitude toward 
Next to 
thing man asks for. 
He calls for it in as many shapes 


bread. water it is the first 
He has it at every 
meal. 
and kinds as he can get, but only in 
its absence does he truly value it. The 
thought of a breadless world would ter- 
rify him, and yet—he wastes it in a 


world of shortage. We repeat these 


words because of their importance. 
Lammas Day is a worthy remembrance 
despite the consumer’s misbehavior. It 
is one of the oldest of the church fes- 


tivals, probably derived from the loaf- 


mass (half-loaf, maesse-feast) of the 
Anglo-Saxons. Its original date was 
Aug. 1. In olden times it was the day 


when loaves were given in place of first- 
fruit National 


Review, London. 


offerings. Association 
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Today 











BY MARTIN 


NEWELL 


“He’s that new attorney from OPA. Said he wanted to check 


our ceiling.” 





White Bread 


<e \ YE have white bread!” exclaimed 


the proprietress of a store in 


Cherbourg to a press correspondent. 
But the long loaf was actually much 
darker than our national loaf. Madame, 
seemingly, was speaking comparatively. 
To her, it seemed “white” because it was 
many shades lighter than the bread with 
which Normandy had been. rationed by 
the Germans. White bread was a sym- 
Shall we 
have to wait for victory before we have 
Isn’t it 
how much this stands for? 


bol of victory to Normandy. 


our white bread? remarkable 
Madame of 
Cherbourg had rebelled against the 
dark bread of the Germans which added 
to the darkness of their occupation of 
this fair soil of France, and had dreamed 
of days past and of days yet to come. 
In her ecstasy, she saw white bread now, 
not because it was really white but be- 
cause it looked so compared with what 


she had been compelled to eat for up- 


“White” was in 


her mind, and this approach toward her 


wards of four years. 


longed-for dream was exaggerated, so 


much so that bread darker than ours 


of today was, to her, this precious 
“white.” We cannot refrain from ask- 
ing what we have stressed before: “Do 
the medical and nutritional experts at 
the Ministry of Food appreciate suffi- 
ciently the psychological value to the 
people of Britain of white bread?” In- 
creasingly, the medical profession is 
realizing the need of psychological treat- 
ment for many nervous disorders. In 


our opinion, the psychological value of 


white bread to the people after five 
years of war would more than offset 
any physiological advantages that may 
be claimed for the present loaf. White 
bread would act as a tonic at every 
meal, and that is what we all want 


today. How much longer shall we have 


to plead in this strain?—National Asso- 


ciation Review, London. 
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Auerage American Diet 


An indication of the proportions 0 
riboflavin, niacin, and pantothenic acid 
contributed by foods as prepared and 


cooked in the average American die} 


may be gained from the report of 
Cheldelin and Williams (J. Nutrition 9, 
417 (1943)). 


sayed foods in proportions correspond. 


These workers have as. 


ing to the annual per capita consun ption 
of each in the period 1934 to 1987. 

The principal contributions of ribo. 
flavin, in their order of importance, 
came from milk, white bread, eggs, po- 
tatoes, and liver. Beef, lean pork, fish, 


and white’ bread contributed _ niacj 
heavily, and for pantothenic acid, white 
milk, 


important sources. 


bread, eggs, and potatoes were 
The riboflavin, nico- 
tinice acid, and pantothenic acid con- 
tents of the average American diet were 
approximately 1.4 mg., 11 mg., ard 49 
mg., respectively, per 2,500 calories, 
These values are appreciably lower than 
the estimated daily requirements. 
Enrichment of bread and flour to meet 
the prevailing standard increases the lev- 
el of riboflavin 12%, to 1.6 mg; that of 
nicotinic acid, 53%, to 17 mg.—Nutrition 


Reviews. 


The following appeared in a _ recent 
issue of “The Canner” under the cap. 
tion of “And Shake Well.” 

“When OPA Inspector Ernst Orberg 
little 
of Hoonah, Alaska, recently, the residents 


visited the salmon canning town 
thought he was the Russian priest. They 
lost no time in asking him to christen 
their children. 
““No, no,’ the official protested, ‘I'm 
not the priest. I represent the OPA.’ 
“There was a moment of silence, then 
an old man hopefully inquired: ‘Is it good 
for rheumatism?’ ” 
= S 
NEIGHBOR 
So inarticulate that people thought 
Her cold, 
She had no words to tell 
Her sympathy 
When sorrow’s shadow fell 
On friends. 
But without fail she brought 
Mute tokens to the stricken hom: 
And said: 
“Perhaps you'd like some fresh-baked 
bread,” 


Exvoiss Wape HAckKeTT. 
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INTERNATIONAL WHEAT CONTROL 


TOT very much has been heard lately from the In- 
N -rnational Wheat Council, but it would seem as 
if the cue had been spoken for its reappearance upon 
the stage. Under the existing International Wheat 
Agreement the council now sits in Washington charged 
with definite responsibilities arising from surpluses in 
wheat-exporting countries. 

The memorandum of agreement adopted in 1942 re- 
quires the setting up and maintenance on the part of 
the four exporting countries, when the need arises, of 
positive measures to control production, with the ob- 
ject of minimizing the accumulation of excessive stocks 
during the war. The need obviously has arisen, and 
enactment of the Surplus Property Disposal Bill turns 
the spotlight sharply in the direction of this until re- 
cently neglected trade control agency. 

Price control and export control also are within the 
purview of the agreement, but the latter, as at present 
conceived, would not become effective until a date to 
be announced within six months after the cessation of 
hostilities. Price control could be made effective upon 
any date agreed upon by the council. 

Responsibilities of the council outside of controls 
embrace the encouragement of wheat consumption, 
which in turn involves the removal of import restric- 
tions, the reduction or elimination of tariffs, and the 
creation of any and all conditions calculated to bring 
wheat and its products to the consumer at lowest pos- 
sible cost. 

The world wheat situation naturally was on the 
program at the recent annual meeting of the Flour 
Millers Export Association, and a scholarly contribu- 
tion to the agenda was the outline and analysis of the 
little understood International Wheat Agreement pre- 
sented by William T. McArthur, secretary and general 
It is published in full in 


this issue, beginning on page 22. 


manager of the association. 


Currently there seems to be a general aversion to 
production control in this country. Perhaps this feel- 
ing is for the moment merely political, but in its deep- 
est conscience this nation has rejected as ethically and 
economically wrong the early New Deal philosophy of 
scarcity. Whether we are consciously committed to 
the opposite philosophy of abundance is doubtful, but 
the policy of price support and subsidized disposal im- 
plies this choice. The costly realities of a newly-es- 
tablished surplus economy, however, must sooner or 
later bring us again to a decision upon production cun- 
trol, either as an independent national policy or as a 
part of some international arrangement. One of these 
alternatives brings back inevitably the old nationalistic 
world struggle for trade, and the other suggests at 
least a fair trial of world wheat provisioning on the 
international level. 
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ON THE BRINK OF AN ABYSS 


ie caption scares us a bit, but the miller who 

used those well-worn words seemed just about that 
Less emphatically but more appropri- 
ately he might have spoken of going over the dam at 
high water, but being a very highly-corporate mill 
executive he may never have seen a dam at any stage 
of water. What he was intending to tell us, at any 
rate, was that the flour milling industry very rapidly 


melodramatic. 


is approaching a postwar crisis of first magnitude 
Without doing much more than talk about it. 

Specifically, the gloomy miller explains, that day 
soon will be here when the super-demand of wartime 
will cease and the anticipated critical postwar needs 
ct the world will be satisfied. The day may come soon- 
er than expected. Production then will decline. If it 
declines suddenly millers will find unit costs of pro- 
duction rising abruptly, and soon or late they will be 
sharp and diastrous. 

The reasons for this are well known to all millers. 
They have seen expenses increasing in long leaps; wage 
rates going up, and labor becoming less efficient and 
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less co-operative; high income taxes encouraging ex- 
travagance. 

It is hard for millers to persuade themselves of the 
danger of a serious drop in production. Prosperity 
always has a deceptive look of permanence. Besides, 
not all mills would suffer. 
suffer uniformly. 


At least they might not 
Some would sustain production at 
the expense of others, just as some have been accus- 
tomed to increase production that way. Others would 
attempt to get it in the old but usually disastrous 
fashion of cutting the price. Through either expedient 
the industry as a whole could hardly prosper. 

Until recently it has seemed to most wishers and 
thinkers that world rehabilitation would be a long 
process. But now this outlook rapidly is changing. 
There are ponderable stocks in the surplus countries. 
Liberated Europe has been found to be a lot farther 
from famine than was supposed, The period of post- 
war food recovery now is shortened to the length of 
time needed to grow a crop. 
the miller’s problem. 


These things sharpen 


On the basis of normal growth, mill production in 
this country when war needs have been met may be 
225,000,000 sacks per year. This would represent a 
decline of 35,000,000 sacks from the past year’s pro- 
duction. How can that slack be adjusted? 

The postwar planning committee of the Millers 
National Federation makes suggestions. It is more 
hopeful than the gloomy miller talking about an abyss. 
If the crisis is anticipated, it says, “it should be pos- 
sible for us to find ways and means of cushioning the 
effects so that it will not bring too many headaches and 
too much red ink.” 

Not many ways and means are suggested by the 
committee. It speaks of new uses, increased uses, the 
production of more highly nutritious and appetizing 
wheat products. But it ends on the note of individual 
performance. Each miller will have to set his own 
house in order. He will have to see that the commit- 
ments on his books represent the right amount of in- 
come; and perhaps he should even begin to do that 
right now—by way of practicing or of throwing out 
an anchor against going over the gloomy prophet’s 
dam! 

It may seem entirely amiss to philosophize upon 
sound flour merchandising at such a moment of turmoil 
as has been occasioned by the actual or imminent re- 
scrambling of subsidies, ceilings and price-support pro- 
grams, but these momentary disturbances to orderly 
business should not be permitted to absorb so much at- 
tention as to obscure the over-all problem of what to 
do in the midst of greater dangers attendant upon the 
final unscrambling that must come when the tumult 
and the shouting are done. 
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IN THE MARKET MENAGERIE 


HE government has found that the bull and the 

bear are two entirely different animals. One is more 
or less manageable; the other is not. When the OPA 
was harnessing the bull market, it discovered that al- 
though no type of control was completely successful, 
you could put a ring in this one’s nose, build a fence 
around it, and to a great extent direct it where you 
wanted it to go. It was always pressing against the 
control and its power could be diverted and harnessed. 

But the bear is another beast entirely. You can’t 
put a ring in its nose. It climbs over fences. You 
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goad it along with one prod after another and it turns 
and snaps at you. Soon it begins to get the upper 
hand, and then no kind of control seems to have any 
effect. You are treed. That is the kind of a bear the 
War Food Administration is trying to control now 
when it prods, excites and annoys the overgrown and 
unwieldy black bear known as the wheat market. It 
is playing with a market that either must be thoroughly 
tamed and controlled to the point where it will be no 
market at all, or it must be released to find its way 
as it always has in the past. The chances are that 
no matter what the government prodders do to this 
unmanageable critter, some day it will turn on the con- 
trollers and revert to type. 

It must give consternation not only to our present 
crop of market prodders but also to the new staff we 
might get in November to know that this is not the 
only market that is managed already to the point where 
all controls cannot be immediately released. The surly 
corn market, the sorghum prices and other feed mar- 
kets all threaten to change from playful little bullocks 
to stubborn bears. Government is intent on doing 
everything in its power to tame and control these ani- 
mals, but those who know their habits realize that in 
the end they almost always revert to type. 

This little parable is written only to emphasize the 
hopelessness of the task of supporting and maintaining 
markets: on commodities that can and will become as 
burdensome as grain. To guarantee prices is to guar- 
antee profits. To guarantee profits is to incite tre- 
mendous production to the exclusion of products where 
profits are not guaranteed. To get this production is 
eventually to break down the system that caused it. It 
is a vicious cycle, repeating itself, as do all such cycles. 
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A FREE ENTERPRISE PROGRAM 


t; RAIN men, processors and others engaged in the 

marketing of farm products often have expressed 
their opposition to the growth in government controls 
and to the impractical, even dreamy, thinking apparent 
in many of the experiments. But the opposition has 
been defensive in nature. At no time has there been a 
well planned, well organized, all out effort by the 
trades to attack the problem by formulating and sup- 
porting aggressively an agricultural program of their 
own. 

Such an attempt now is under way, with the spon- 
sorship primarily being assumed by the National Grain 
Trade Council, which represents most of the interests 
in the grain and feed industries. The council met in 
Chicago last week with the principal purpose of dis- 
cussing the fundamentals of such a program and how 
it should be organized to win the support that would 
give it a chance of success. 

Frank Theis, a Kansas City grain man who has won 
a deserved reputation for sound thinking and forceful 
speaking on these matters, discussed the proposed 
movement before the convention of the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Association. It is planned, he said, 
for the National Grain Trade Council to participate 
in the formulation of the program with 20 or 30 other 
organizations directly concerned with the production 
and marketing of farm products. These would include 
processors’ organizations and the major farm groups. 
Some, of course, will have conflicting views and inter- 
ests that must be ironed out or compromised. 

The task will be gigantic, often discouraging, but, 
as Mr. Theis stated, it will never be accomplished if it 
is not attempted. If such a policy program can be 
set up, it will be a long step toward establishing the 
fundamentals of a program that would be sound and 
nonpolitical—one that can be adopted by any party or 
by all parties. Also, if the fundamentals of the pro- 
gram can be agreed upon by the most important 
groups directly concerned with agriculture, and if all 
of these aggressively support such a program, it could 
not be ignored by the government. It would have the 
power of being the reflection of the ideas of millions 
of citizens—and that is a very strong power, indeed. 
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(Continued from page 24.) 
the waste weirs. The power created when 
the stream hit the wheels was frugally 
“Along those 
Cole says, “I 


utilized by the town. 
canals, in my time,” Mr. 
saw power always conserved for some 
kind of mill. In St. Catharine’s I wit- 
nessed the beginnings of the modern flour 
mill—the roller mill.” 
At St. Catharine’s 
milling concerns which made flour his- 


there were two 
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tory from 1870 to 1900. The Neelon 
Mills and the Norris Mills were keen 
rivals. 
one of the largest grain firms in Amer- 
the fourth and fifth 
Norrises directing the 


The Norris name is carried by 


ica today, with 
generations of 
company’s business. James Norris, pres- 
ident of Norris Grain Co., is the grand- 
Albert 
went 


son of the James Norris whom 
Page Cole 


with his father to sell their 


first knew when he 
wheat, 
sometimes for cash, sometimes for bar- 
ter. 

Norrises, 


Together with the young 


Albert Cole went to the country schools 
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in Lincoln County and later to Col- 
legiate Institute at- St. Catharine’s. And 
on the big Norris boat, the Steamship 


Persia, a modern sidewheel steamer 
which carried passengers and freight 


(the Neelons, not to be outdone by their 
rivals, owned and operated the steam- 
ship they called The Ocean), Albert Cole 
Welland Canal 
the commercial mecca of 


often sailed down the 
into Montreal 
the surrounding country. 

In the 1890’s young Canada was mi- 
grating to the United States in great 
numbers. The Canadian Coles had rela- 
tives who had settled in St. Paul, Minn., 
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and young Albert Page Cole decided 
follow the stream of immigration beyonq 
waters of the Welland 
Canal. He arrived in St. Paul in 1899 


the familiar 
—he was 23 then—and after trying his 
hand at a few other commercial line 
he turned naturally to the industry that 
was part of his happiest memories anq 
deepest knowledge. 
with the 
work in the 


He found a job 
Pillsbury company—clericg] 
sales department. Hig 


happy faculty -for getting along with 


people, his lively intelligence and dis. 
cerning judgment brought him swift} 
along with this Minneapolis firm until 
he was made the manager of a sales 
department. 

Alma 


writer of the Pioneer Press when .\|ber 


Christianson was the society 


Cole met her. Her background was 


Scandinavian, her father coming to this 
country from Denmark and her ther 
from Norway. His salesmanship, Mr 


Cole admits, was put to a_ thorougl 
test, but the 
contract. 


result was a miurriage 


BECOMES MANAGER AT BALTIMORE 


Albert Cole was naturalized 
In 1909 his 
son, John Inkstar Cole, was born, and 
in 1910 the Pillsbury Mills Co. 
asked him to take over the management 
of its Baltimore, Md., 
mained in Baltimore with his famil 
until 1915, by 
had grown until it was subdivided into 
the Baltimore and the Richmond, Va, 


In 1906 
a citizen of this country. 


Flour 


business. Tle re- 


which time the business 


branches. 
Mr. Cole 


manager of a 


returned to Minnesota as 


Pillsbury sales depart- 
ment there. Shortly afterwards an op- 


portunity came to him to associate him- 


self in a Pittsburgh business, and in 
1916 he resigned his position to go East 
and join the Pittsburgh firm in  whicl 


he has been active for the past 29 years 
Mr. Cole took part in the incorpora- 
Stewart Co., be- 


tion of the Jesse C. 


coming a stockholder, director and vice 
president. The business enjoyed the 
widespread and_ substantial patronage 


of grocery and grain merchants tlirough- 
out the greater Pittsburgh and wester 
Pennsylvania area, and Albert Cole was 
put in charge of flour merchandising. 


Within the past year the Jesse (¢ 


Stewart Co. disposed of its rocer\ 
business, selling it to the John Sextor 
Co. of Chicago, and confining iis ow! 
interests to flour, feed and grai Mr 


Cole continues in charge of flour. He 
handles only bread and cake flo in 
semolina, merchandising to jobbers and 
bakeries. 

Mr. Cole finds the flour business “good 
It is, he points out, likely to 
what the trend i 
distributio If 


business.” 
thrive no matter 
future methods of 
women return to home baking, as He 
thinks they will after the war, the pe 
capita consumption of bread anil cake 
will not change much—nor will it 
likely to show any more variation it 
the trend toward bakers’ products and 
Baked goods, 


: red 
at any time and by whomever preparets 


big producers continues. 


are economical food products The 
135,000,000 people in the United States, 
he reminds us, consume 150 Ibs or mor 
of flour per person annually. 

Mr. Cole calls “vitamin enrichment” 
the “greatest stroke of 
that ever happened to an industry.” BY 


good fortune 
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(Continued on page 32.) 
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he: 

* British Samoa ( Upolu) 
American Samoa (Tutuila) 
Wallis Island ( Uea) 

Hawaiian Islands (Maui '’'Oahu) 
Kwajelein 
Engeai 
Eniwetok 
Parry 
Roi 


Namur 


Viarshall Islands 


Solomon Islands (Guadalcanal) 


This bag has traveled with me for 
two years over a distance of 21,000 
miles. It has been washed by 
natives approximately once a week 
by being beaten on coral rocks 


PFC. Frank W. Underkuffler 
USMC 
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CHASE BAG Survives 
Two Years Beating on Coral Rocks! 


In March of 1942, Pfc. Frank W. Underkuffler, U.S.M.C. was sent 
a regular Chase Osnaburg bag to use as a “‘laundry”’ bag. For nearly 
two years, he and four or five of his buddies filled the bag every week 
with their soiled clothing and hired natives of the Pacific islands to 
‘do their washing’. This the natives did by dipping articles in the sea 
water and beating them on sharp coral rocks. The bag was washed 


each time with the clothes. 


Rough treatment that! Clothes had to be replaced every two months 
—but the Chase bag went on and on, emerging after two strenuous 


years with scarcely a sign of wear. The photograph is unretouched, 


and the bag is now being displayed in various Chase offices. 


To withstand such a test Chase bags have got to be good. 


BOISE 
DALLAS 
TOLEDO 
DENVER 
DETROIT 


CHASE BAG Co. 


MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS 
ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY ORLANDO, FLA. 
NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY 
CLEVELAND GOSHEN, IND OKLAHOMA CITY 


PORTLAND, ORE 
REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
CHAGRIN FALLS, O 
HUTCHINSON, KAN 
WINTER HAVEN, FLA 
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Toronto, Ont.—The food control au- 
thorities in Ottawa are probably not 
aware of the fact but it does seem to be 
the case that soft winter wheat flour 
from abroad is again being imported in- 
to United Kingdom markets. The quan- 
tities may be small but they represent a 
definite break in the wall. This is some- 
thing which Canadian millers are sur- 
prised to learn. The province of On- 
tario grows soft winter wheat and for 
many years was Scotland’s principal 
source of supply for this flour which is 
used so largely by her biscuit and pastry 
bakers. War put a stop to that trade 
but it has always been the expectation 
of Canadian mills and of their Scottish 
customers that when war restrictions 
could be removed this trade would re- 


vive. 






Ontario Soft Wheat Millers 
Fear Loss of Foreign Market 


Recent efforts by Ontario mills to get 
official consent to at least some relaxa- 
tion of the regulations which keep 
Canadian _ soft wheat flour 
out of Scotland met with refusal 
on the that Britain’s 
production is ample for her needs. 


winter 
ground own 
Asa 
consequence, Ontario farmers and mill- 
ers are deprived of a market which was 
always good for a considerable volume 
of business. 

If the report that soft flours from oth- 
er countries are again entering the Unit- 
ed Kingdom is true, Ottawa will certain- 
ly receive further requests for permits 
to cover shipments. Should refusal con- 
tinue there will be reason for assuming 
that Ottawa does not wish to see On- 
tario soft wheat flour back in the U. K. 
markets while present controls are in 
force.—A. H. B. 





Lower Pool Handling 
Charges May Have 
Far Reaching Effect 


-~Canadian millers are 
western 


Toronto, OnT. 
interested in the 
pool elevator companies to reduce their 
The reduc- 


decision of 


charges for storing grain. 
tion of 2c bu seems extreme and _ will 
certainly cut deeply into storage earn- 
ings. Of course, the privately owned 
companies have reduced their charges to 
a similar extent. 

This change in the rate for storage 
of grain will reduce the earnings of all 
elevator companies and to that extent 
will affect federal revenues, a develop- 
which the government will not 
welcome. War is still taking enormous 
toll from Canadian industrial earnings, 
especially in the field. 
Grain storage earnings were not good 
in the period which is used as the base. 
Consequently, excess profits are unduly 


ment 


excess profits 


high. 

It will not be surprising if the govern- 
ment at Ottawa should now find it neces- 
sary to readjust some of its subsidies to 
the farming industry in order to cut 
as fairly as it can losses in revenue due 
to the change in grain storage charges. 
Should Alberta, which was not a party 
to the original announcement, decide to 
make the reduction unanimous, the whole 
structure of federal policy in relation 
to western farming interests may be 
disturbed. The cost of this reduction 
in terms of federal revenue will run into 
many millions. 
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OATMEAL PRODUCTION INCREASES 
Toronto, Ont.—Production of oatmeal 
in Canada in August totaled 851,142 lbs 
compared with 581,342 in the same month 
last year. The output of oatmeal 
amounted to 14,810,364 Ibs as against 


8,102,891. Export orders account for 


the increased production. 


European Wheat 
Needs May Be Below 
Early Estimates 


Toronto, Ont.—Canada does not now 
expect that 
the liberated countries of Europe will 
be as large as first estimates indicated. 


requirements of wheat in 


Rapid advances by allied armies have 
prevented German looting or destruction 
of existing supplies. Large areas are 
practically 
enemy action and in these there are fair- 
ly large crops of grain. Wheat over and 
above local will be 
deficit areas. Surpluses in the Balkans 
will be available for Russian use. 


reported as untouched by 


needs moved into 


The exceptionally large crop of wheat 
in United States this year is expected 
to reduce to a considerable extent the 
amounts required by the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration from Canadian sources. It is 
also believed that United States imports 
from Canada for domestic consumption 
will be greatly reduced. Canadian stocks 
of wheat are estimated by the Bureau of 
Statistics at around 800,000,000 bus, of 
which about 50,000,000 will be required 
for domestic bread consumption. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN FREIGHT 
RESTRICTIONS RELAXED 
Toronto, Ont.—The Department of 
Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, has ad- 
vised the Canadian exporting trade of 
an announcement of the Shipping Pri- 
orities Committee to the effect that from 
Oct. 15, freight space applications will 
not be required for shipments to Bolivia, 


Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and 
Venezuela. Effective Nov. 1, freight 


space applications will not be required 
for shipments to Brazil, Paraguay and 
Uruguay. 

On and after the above dates exporters 
may arrange freight space bookings di- 


rectly with the steamship companies for 
With 
regard to Argentina, exporters shall con- 
tinue to submit freight space applica- 
tions for all shipments of 2,240 lbs or 


all shipments, except newsprint. 


more. 

Other Latin American countries for 
which freight space applications are not 
now required, except for newsprint, ac- 
cording to a previous announcement, are 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico (by sea), Nicaragua and 
Panama. 
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AUGUST CANADIAN MILLING 
OUTPUT UP SUBSTANTIALLY 


Ont.—Production of flour 





Toronto, 
by Canadian mills in August, the first 
month of the new crop, increased sub- 
stantially over the closing months of the 
old year. Output amounted to 2,015,- 
866 bbls as compared with 1,741,564 in 
July and 1,870,349 in June. In August, 
1943, production totaled 1,888,030 bbls. 
Notwithstanding the increase in the out- 
put of flour, exports declined to a point 
below any month of the preceding year. 
The quantity exported in August was 
753,462 bbls, compared with 997,755 bbls 
in July and 1,333,069 in June. 
last year totaled 


Exports 
1,121,568 
Since Great Britain is buying as 


in August 
bbls. 
much flour as ever and flour mills are 
working to capacity on this business the 
falling off in exports simply means that 
more flour will have ,to be shipped in 
following months. 

Some slight improvement was shown 
in the production of winter wheat flour 
in August, although not as much as was 
expected in view of the large crop of 
this grain. Output amounted to 76,331 
bbls, compared with 68,656 in the same 
month last year. 

The only sales of this flour made in 
August were in the domestic market, as 
exports were not possible for the reason 
that the Wheat Board had not decided 
what the amount of the equalization fee 
should be. Then, too, in the domestic 
market bakers had been substituting 
spring wheat flour during the greater 
part of last crop year because of the 
scarcity of winters and this called for a 
change in formulas. The process of 
changing back to the use of winters will 
be slow, although bakers prefer the lat- 
ter for many purposes. 
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BOARD ACTS TO END LABOR UNREST 

Toronto, Ont.—The national war la- 
bor board of Canada is making every 
effort to straighten out the situation 
at the head of the lakes, which has been 
tying up the movement of grain from 
western Canada eastward. Increased pay 
to monthly employees is one new fea- 
ture designed to improve the situation. 
Owing to labor unrest, congestion of 
grain traffic at Fort William and Port 
Arthur has been severe and threatens to 
worsen. 





LAKE OF THE WOODS CO. 
SHOWS INCREASE IN YEAR 


MontTrEAL, Que. — Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que- 
bec, reports a net profit of $886,963 oy 
$1.91 per common share for the year 
ending Aug. 31, 1944, as compared with 
$341,134 or $1.59 in the preceding year, 
Working capital is shown at $2,464,088, 
an increase of $200,252. Current assets 
are $5,680,569 and current liabilities $3, 
216,451. Bank loans are given at $862, 
000, compared with $3,335,000 last year, 
Earned surplus increased by $104,736 to 
$2,775,829. 

C. H. G. Short, president of the com- 
pany, stated that domestic flour sales in 
the past year were satisfactory and ex- 
ports, the overwhelming portion of which 
had been made under mutual aid for 
British requirements, had been the 
heaviest in the history of the milling in- 
dustry. He said also that demand for 
Canadian flour in large quantities will, 
in all likelihood, follow the cessation of 
war in Europe and continue for a year 
or two at least. 

A detailed of this com- 
pany’s financial report will appear in a 
later issue. 


statement 
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NORTH AMERICAN WHEAT 
TO FILL AUSTRALIAN GAP 


Ont.—A 





Toronto, report from Ot- 


tawa states that officials there see the 
possibility that wheat from Canadian 
and United States surpluses may be 


used to supply countries which normall 
look to Australia for their requirements. 

The Australian minister of commerce 
recently made the statement that drouth 
conditions may cut the commonwealth 
wheat crop to not more than 48,000,000 
bus, the lowest since 1914, It appears, 
therefore, that Australia will be unable 
to do any exporting this season. ‘That 
country normally supplies the wheat re- 
New Zealand and _ has 
shipped to China and East Indian terri- 
tories in peace years. Shipments were 
also made to the United Kingdom with 


quirements of 


some sales to European countries 

Under peace conditions exports often 
ran from 100,000,000 to 150,000,000 bus. 
During the war the United Kingdom has 
been a leading purchaser of Australian 
wheat for war areas. Both Canada and 
the United States have abundant stocks 
this year and can easily supply the mar- 
kets which usually look to Australia for 
their requirements, if the necessary ship- 
ping is available. 
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AUGUST MILLFEED OUTPUT UP 

Toronto, Ont.—Canadian mills pro 
duced 66,596 tons of millfeed in August 
compared with 63,862 in the same month 
last year. Of the output in August last 
26,916 tons were bran as against 25,911 
in August, 1943, shorts 26,250 tons com- 
pared with 25,409 and middlings 13,490 
tons as against 12,542. 
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"THERE iS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











““WINGOLD” 


WHITE RYE 
Pure Licgut Rye 


Clear “Boxer” 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


FLOURS 


of ‘Dependable Quality 


Wheat Flours 
“Bay STATE” 





Rye Flours 


Mepium RYE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


“WINONA” 


SpecIAL MEDIUM RYE 


Rye Meal Coarse, Mevrum-Fine 
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“WINBAYCO” 








Dark RYE 








bene = 





RUN 


VIRGIN 
WHEAT 


from 


Country 
Elevator 
to Your 


Mill 


Kansas Official Grades 


Your Good Mill 


Weights 


Write - Wire - Phone 


EBERHARDT 


AND 


SIMPSON 


SALINA, KANSAS | 





COUNTRY 


LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
ee 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Z Lockport, N. Y. 














Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 




















North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 


Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 






AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 





Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 








Houston, Texas 





CENTRAL BAG & Bursar Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE aND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 














PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


INCINNATI, O. 














| 








‘ 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 


Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate 





WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 











For Bakers 


Denton, Texas 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
The Morrison Milling Co. 


Emphatically Independent 














Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 











Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolied for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 
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SUNNY 


KANSAS 











Faith is not developed 


overnight. 


Through the years we have 
learned to put great faith 


in SUNNY 


KANSAS. 


It always performs as it 


should. 


You, too, 


will find 


SUNNY KANSAS a 


faithful asset. 


* 


* 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA : 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
: KANSAS 


A. P. Cole 



































Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


es tee A xo 65c5 5 hoa neces Ss cei soiss 5 eee $4,904,187 
SUUNE BPMOINIOOE 1. on os ss cbcrccncvecass 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 


Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
9 John Street - - New York 


Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
Hurt Building . Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 
















Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 























SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











(Continued from page 28.) 
supporting and popularizing white bread 
with health protection, vitamin enrich- 
ment headed off a real decline, he be- 
lieves, in white flour sales. 

The Coles’ son, John Inkstar, gradu- 
from Pennsylvania State College, 
receiving his degree in Industrial En- 
But, explains his father, he 


ated 


gineering. 
found his talents were in sales engi- 
neering and, striking out for himself, 


he went to work with Swift & Co. in the 
Pittsburgh office, and later in Chicago, 
where, after 12 years of experience, he 
has a position of responsibility in branch 
home sales. 

The picture of a devoted parent and 
grandparent is one that easily comes to 
when A. P. Cole There 


vanities about the 


mind speaks. 


are no petty man 

his main pride is for his family and 
the impersonal achievements the indus- 
try which he serves has taken in the 
years in which he has learned to 
know its every phase so very well. His 


genial warmth, his understanding of the 


many 


quirks and foibles of human beings, his 
as his discernment in 
field, 


and his sheer good will in his every day 


generosity as well 


estimating his competitors in the 


kind of a 
will find it 
look of a 


contacts, mark him as _ the 


man people old and young 
He has the 
back a 


sharp glance. He 


easy to like. 


man_ holding twinkle behind his 


laughs well—with a 
but 


the sort of person you instinctively trust 


hearty enjoyment without malice 


and the sort who trusts his instinct in 
judging men. 


HE LIKES PEOPLE 


Perhaps the reason people are quick 
to be attracted to Mr. Cole is that it 
is so evident that he has a wonderful 


time just being with people. He “loves 
to go to conventions,” according to his 
Others say that by 


reputation, he is the “dean” of 


own admission. 
flour 
conventions. 

The Coles used to be great golf en- 
thusiasts. 
of the 


last 


Mr. Cole is a past president 
Golf Club. But the 
year or two has found them 


Alcoma 
with 


little inclination and less gas to get to 
the golf links. Mrs. Cole spends her 
spare time now in Red Cross work or 


sewing for the Ladies’ Aid Society. Her 
husband has been an elder of the Shady- 
side Presbyterian Church for a great 


many years. 

There is a bit of 
back yard but 
plants need straightening Mr. Cole says 


gardening in the 
Coles’ when the tomato 


it is just the time he has three other 
things to do, and his best contribution 
toward the tomatoes is an appreciative 
appetite for the ample daily 


that Mrs. 


supplies 
of them Cole’s garden pro- 
vides. 

A past president of the Pittsburgh 
Flour Club (1918), Mr. Cole is also a 
past president of the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors (1928). He 
is active in bakery associations in an 


advisory capacity, and attends their 
conventions as He is a member 
of the Masonic order, a Shriner and 
veteran Mason. A member of the Pitts- 
burgh Athletic Association, he has been 
very active in the club’s golf, handball 
and bowling committees, having served 
as chairman of the P.A.A.’s_ bowling 


league. 


well. 
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A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


®@ Hard Spring Wheat 
@ Hard Winter Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 
®@ Cake Flours 


@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Miilers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 


BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 






















FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
Gh 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ine. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFO! VA 
ed 





—_—_—_— 





. » e bd ‘ , 
Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Gr 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles I 
Member Millers’ National Feder D 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








—e 
HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


q{wiac > 
DUST COLLECTORS 


GRAIN CLEANING eeuiinn 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURIN‘ 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
ee 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 





—— as 
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True To A Tradition 


Just eighty years ago, in a small mill on the Vermillion River 
at Hastings, Minnesota, Stephen Gardner started in the 


milling business. 


sal It was in this mill at Hastings that Stephen Gardner dis- 
npany covered the process by which patent flour is milled, that he 
developed the forerunner of the modern purifier, and instituted 
many new milling methods which are standard practice today. 


Since 1863 the production of that mill, now one of 3 modern 
King Midas mills, has grown from 20,000 to a million barrels 


annually. 


We're proud of the rich tradition behind our mill at Hastings 
and we pledge a continuance of the progressive policies, the 
strict adherence to quality, inaugurated by Stephen Gardner 
back in 1863. 


A): 


King das Phonr Mls 


Minneapolis Minnesota 








— 


THE GOLDEN TOUCH 


aut 


“WORTH ALL IT COSTS” 
ee 


Keim 








PATENTS @ CLEARS @ RYE @ WHOLE WHEAT 





—— 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








MORE ABOUT WASTE PAPER. 
A good deal has been said in these 
columns about and in behalf of paper 
salvage. It seems appropriate to go on 
talking about it, for the salvage job, 
good as it is, has not yet been ade- 
Donald M. Nelson, short- 
ly before his chair- 
man of the War Board, 
complimented the press upon its per- 
formance in publicizing the desperate 
straits of the paper industry, but at 


quately done. 
resignation as 
Production 


the same time warns that much more 
still is to be done. 
“Six months ago,” Mr. Nelson said, 


“when the shortage of waste paper im- 
periled vital war production I appealed 
to the American to launch the 
U. S. Victory waste paper campaign. 
The press gave generously of its leader- 


press 


ship and valuable space, with the result 
that waste paper receipts have been in- 
creased by nearly 100,000 tons a month. 
This is fresh evidence of the power of 
a free and patriotic press. Since the 
S. Victory 
paper campaign, under the chairmanship 
of Edwin S. Friendly, I have been in 
constant touch with this gratifying pro- 


inception of the U. waste 


gram. 

“Good as the record has been, how- 
ever, I call today on the press and its 
readers for still greater efforts in the 
salvaging of waste paper. Right now 
many mills with important war contracts 
have almost exhausted their supply of 
this vital raw material and some have 
been forced to shut down temporarily. 
The situation is critical but fortunately 
can be remedied quickly by greater pub- 
lic co-operation in the U. S. Victory 
waste paper campaign. 

“A survey recently made public indi- 
cates 62% of all available waste paper 
in the United States is available from 
38% from 


average city 


industry and homes and 


farms. In _ the approxi- 
mately 5.7 lbs of household waste paper 
per person are available each month in 
addition to 5,2 lbs per person on sur- 
rounding farms. These figures provide 
for the first time monthly quotas and 
should helpful in stimulating 
household collections. 

“Despite the excellent co-operation of 
the public and the 17,000 salvage com- 
mittees, collections have averaged about 
588,000 tons a month in 1944, or 79,000 
tons short of our monthly goal. Receipts 


in May were 622,000 tons or 45,000 tons 


prove 


below our quota and for June we re- 
ceived only 84%. 
of this dangerous situation will not only 


Obviously continuation 


jeopardize war production but cause 


further curtailment of the diminished 


allotments of civilian paper. 

“A new study made through the cour- 
tesy of the Gallup newspaper sponsor- 
ship reveals only 63% of families are 
saving waste paper regularly and only 


67% are convinced of the need of waste 
paper. This is astonishing in the light 
of your generous support. 

“Waste paper is the nation’s No. 1 crit- 
ical war material, so essential the army 
is now preparing to salvage what little 
they can in the North African and South 
Pacific combat zones. Therefore, I ap- 
peal to every man, woman and child of 
your city to redouble his efforts in the 
U. S. Victory waste paper campaign in 
co-operation with your newspaper.” 

The report shows “an 
850,093 short tons of salvageable waste 


inventory of 


paper currently in the nation’s house- 
holds. The present flow of such paper 
is estimated at 88,000 short tons 
per week. If a five-week accumulation 
is assumed to be a normal inventory, 
411,000 


lected immediately from present inven- 


then short tons could be col- 


tory in addition to the weekly flow. 
This represents 5% of the 8,000,000-ton 
goal” for waste paper from all sources 
in 1944. 
= = = 

. . . Various defense activities along 
the brand name front indicate that there 
is a pretty strong suspicion that grade 
labeling still is an unslain dragon. Faw- 
cett Publications has trotted out a cam- 
brand 
promotion as an economic force. “A Pub- 
Brand Advertising,” 


leading off this campaign, jolts the better 


paign to educate the public on 


lic Statement on 


mousetrap theory with the reminder that 
without brand advertising the world nev- 
er would know about the inventor’s new 
and better product. . . . Brand Names 
Research Foundation, organized early 
this year by a group of apparel manufac- 
issued a booklet for retail 
“Your Bread and But- 


In it there is a resume of the cur- 


turers, has 
salesmen called 
ter.” 
rent trend of retailers toward emphasiz- 
ing brand names in their advertising, in- 
dicating the increasing importance of 
brand names in retailing itself. The book- 
let takes up the connection between post- 
war jobs, advertising and brand names, 
gives a quick and telling picture of their 
interdependence. 


Radio commercialers seem to have giv- 
en ear to American Medical Association’s 
complaint of the “doctors say” lingo. The 
one on the air last night said “618 doc- 
tors.” This is at least how many if not 


who. 


NOT AN UNMIXED (WE)EVIL. 

There’s another side, it seems, to this 
insect pest business. You can’t live with 
’em, but you can’t live without ’em. A 
Philadelphia scientist goes so far as to 
say that if ever the world is to become 
insect-free mankind will not be at hand 
to enjoy the change. 


By Carroll K. Michener 





nr 
yg 





The matter arises in connection with 
the gossip about that new and miraculous 
DDT, 
in the tropical jungles but which, it now 


insecticide which works so fine 
appears, may have certain grave limita- 
tions in the United States. 


good insects and bad insects, and DDT 


There are 


is no respecter of personal characteristics 
among bugs and weevils. Like the gentle 
rain it falls on the just and unjust alike, 
with fatal results. 

The Department of Agriculture 
sprayed a 20-acre tract in Pennsylvania 
and the mosquitoes, flies and gypsy moths 
were exterminated and so were all oth- 
There was none in the area 
That 
but what becomes of our busy little bene- 


er insects. 
after four months. sounds great, 
factor the bee and the honey industry? 
What is going to become of our feathered 
friends who are dependent on insects 
good, bad and indifferent for their liveli- 
hood? What are our game fish to eat? 
How is the pollen that makes possible our 
fruits, vegetables and flowers to be trans- 
ported if there are no insects around? 

Also, what would become of the weevil 
inspectors of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration? 


er ee 
of Agriculture chemist who retired last 
in a 


A. LeClere, veteran Depart- 


year to run a soybean laboratory 
suburb, 


and not all of them soy—at the 


Washington rather spilled the 
beans 
recent testimonial dinner of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society arranged in honor 
of the 100th anniversary of the birth of 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, the great pure 
food 


crusader breader. 
Abandoning his programmed subject, Dr. 


and anti-white 


LeClerc dug up all the dry bones of a 


whole century of white versus whole 
wheat battles... . . According to some ac- 
counts it was rather terrific—and not a 


little embarrassing to the program com- 
mittee. But Dr. LeClerc belongs dis- 
tinctly to the Old Doc Wiley era. You 
can hardly blame him, with all the old 
thunder dying down before the more per- 
suasive doctrine of enrichment, for mak- 
ing one last stand in memory of his old 
buddy. 
= Ss 


Lord Horder, distinguished British phy- 
sician who seems to have become Britain’s 
leading branny prophet, is disinclined to 
accept the opinion that the average Briton 
prefers white bread. He asserts that un- 
der the rationing system public health 
has improved, and sees no reason why 
some share of the credit for this improve- 
ment should not be given to national 
bread made from 85% extraction flour. 
He insinuates, in fact, that the public 
would continue to be satisfied with the 
wartime branny loaf if it was not misled 
by others “with a mercenary interest in 
white bread.” 





SMEARS SEATER SACK S7oRy 
about 


recent article on the Today & Yester. 


—A bag man writes in thus 
day page of this journal. He LYS: 

“We note that L.B.O, had a piece j, 
your columns recently on the well know 
(to the point of boredom) myth that 
anyone using flour bags for underwea; 
is likely to have ‘So-and-So’s Best’ 0 
their seat. This so-called joke vet. 
ting about as hackneyed as the answer 
to the question: ‘Who was that lady | 
seen you with last night?’ 

“As a matter of absolute fact, ther 
should be no brand left after flour bags 
printed with modern inks are washed, 
instructions 


provided the printed 


most bags are followed. These, in most 
cases, are that the bag should be soake 
in warm soap suds overnight and ther 
next morning 


scrubbed vigorously the 


in the same or fresh soap suds. If 


that does not remove the inks, about 15 


’ 


minutes’ boiling in those suds certain 
will. 

“If we can spread this gospel mayh 
we won't have to go through the ordea 
of reading any would-be humo 
like L.B.O.’s.” 

Well, our bag 


right, of 


more 


friend is absolute 
course, but it does seem 


pity to spoil this venerable and_perer 


nial, this bright and starry and eve 
emotional story. Now the flour sack 
business will have to depend for its 


sex appeal upon such things as aprons, 
with their less intimate implicati: 


... “Pertinax,” in his book, “Grave- 
diggers of France,” shows how lack of 
advertising, plus the control of available 
advertising through a propaganda agency 
which used it as a means of monopolizin§ 
the dissemination of news, so weakened 
the moral fiber of the French press that 
nd the 
country became an easy prey to its Nazi 
May it not be assumed that 
a free flow 


the people were not informed 


enemies. 
the reverse of this situation 
of advertising, purchased for sound eco 
nomic reasons—would have assured 4 
strong press and a strong people? And 
are we not strong in this country in good: 
ly proportion to this great element of 
strength? 
== 8 

The things our avuncular fede 
ernment does for us are simply Stl 
pendous, Take, for example, 
the Commerce bulletin that tells us how 
You simply soak 


il g0v- 
colossal. 


to lick milk shortage. 
dried soybeans for several hours, crush 
them and then boil three parts of water 
to one part of bean mash for salf an 
hour. The resultant liquid, we ae & 
sured, resembles animal milk both in + 
pearance and properties. What provincial 
government could do anything like that 
for us, you states’ rights scoundrels? 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


» 1944 


i 


Always in full command— 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR 


Is king of its food field. It has 


all the qualities of loudovslilt, 
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FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








RECOGNIZED QUALITY 
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INVITING YOUR CONSIDERATION 
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THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL —MARION, OHIO 


Grave- 
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“| GYPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
‘| }_ of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


d_ that 





ree flow 


pinky All our leading patent flours are now 
ired 4 : ps 2 A 

And optionally available enriched with Vitamin 
" good- 


B:, Niacin, Iron and Riboflavin to the 





























ent of 
levels required by the Food and Drug 

oe Administration. 
niy stil 

t ample, ‘ a 

at oe EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. __ Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 
pe ee 

valf a rT * 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 

«+ 7 Diamond D _. —_ we indy or mig aoe J — vehi soeeisbase ConsTRUCTION Co. 
nil Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated signers and Builders for Milling Companies 
. we SHERIDAN, WYOMING 1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Ciry 6, Missouri 
relsé . 
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OVENS 


TEA TABLE 


ee 


PRING 


> 


BIG VALUE 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Products like these three flours that 
have outstanding reputations do not 
rest on them. They actively improve 
their values as fast as science will 


permit. 








SALINA, KANSAS 


ee 





- A Te 
\LL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


> * MEPHERSON, 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


—_ —— 
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Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buftalo, Nn. \ 














SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 





A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 


“Sweet Cream’ 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 





“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








‘ 


Diawana 





OS N70 0/0 00ND ON) 


Atlanta FULTON )MP2EE: 
hy RTT T | BAG & COTTON PI) 7307 
Minncapolis MILLS Zara Orleans 


Kansas City, Kan. 
ON TO NN 
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American Ace 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 


American Flours, Inc. 








ITs 
SET RTEIE RE AE 
AGED 

a —a 
Flour from this mill comes to you 


fully aged — ready to use 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


NNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 










-—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Kansas in 














NEWTON, KANSAS 














“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


DIXIE LILY ae 
A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


FLOUR 


BUHLER, KANSAS 


Southern Sales Office 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop N 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS ‘ 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





FLOUR 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turke 

wheat in the heart of 


cAn Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


il 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 











PAG E’S 
FLOURS 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Topeka, Kansas 








“Sasnak Flour” 


Enns Mitue Co., Inman, Ks! 
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A Tribute to the Industry 


—— 





Food Supplies Maintained 
in England Despite Robombs 


Lonnon, ENGLAND.—At a recent press 
Llewellin, the British 
Food, described how 


conference Col. 
Minister of 
were maintained during the fly- 


food 
supplies 
ing bomb attacks and paid a tribute to 
food t 
staffs 
turbable way they had carried on their 


iders and their staffs and to the 
f the food offices for the imper- 
work under the most circum- 
For 12 weeks they were sub- 


trying 
stance 
iected day and night to the flying bomb 


attacks Nearly 1,200 retail shops in 
London and some 150 outside London 
were so seriously damaged that salvage 


operations were necessary and a number 
of men and women engaged in the food 
trades were killed or injured. Yet re- 


tail distribution continued without any 


major hitch. Mutual assistance pacts 
between retailers came into operation 
ind a wonderful spirit of co-operation 


vas everywhere manifest. Some 200 


warehouses and wholesalers’ premises 
were also seriously damaged while many 
received minor damage. 

“We had begun preparing for these 
ittacks.” said Col. Llewellin, “at the end 
f 1943. Arrangements had been made 
for the transfer of production in case 
f need but fortunately no major proc- 
essing plant suffered such serious dam- 
ie as to put it out of action, but as 

precaution, however, a reserve mar- 
garine factory was opened during the 
attacks.” 

In addition to London, the attacks in- 
volved 448 country boroughs, towns and 
villages. In the southeastern food di- 
London, which became 
“Bomb Alley,” 50% 


bombs came down than on 


ision, outside 
known is more 
London it- 
self. ‘'wo small bakeries were demol- 
ished and 24 bakeries in Kent, Sussex 
nd Surrey suffered damage by blast. 
However, owing to the speed and effi- 
iency with which the local authorities 
nd the Ministry of Works and Build- 
ngs went into action the production of 
read suffered little or no interruption. 
\ flour mill at Ashford (Kent) was 
damaged but owing to the prompt action 
f all coneerned there was no loss of 
tither wheat or flour. 

One of the Ministry’s major activities 
(uring those anxious 80 days was the 
organization of emergency feeding. Food 
‘as distributed to canteens at 60 Lon- 
don tube kitchen 


lepots, by trains. 


stations from five 


special refreshment 
In the “Bomb Alley” area special emer- 
gency feeding were also 
put into 


arrangements 

operation. In one case a 
Warehouse was destroyed but the whole- 
Siler was soon working from a Nissen 
hut provided by the Ministry of Food. 
Col. Llewellin 


how many people realized that in Lon- 


said he often wondered 


ton alone they had to feed every day 


the equivalent of nearly 500 army di- 
Visions and that about 1,500,000 loaves 


had to be baked and distributed daily. 
The salvage organization set up in 1940 
had handled about 750,000 tons of food 
and feedingstuffs damaged by enemy ac- 
tion and had dealt with nearly 4,000 in- 
cidents in soathern England where food 
was affected, yet the final loss would be 
comparatively small. 

After a short lull the flying bomb at- 
tacks 


more the food traders of London and the 


have commenced again so once 
southeastern counties are called upon to 
maintain food supplies under exception- 
al difficulties, which they will not fail to 
face and overcome, winning further laur- 


els. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. H. MACADAM CELEBRATES 
BIRTHDAY IN EDINBURGH 


LONDON, 





EnoLtanp.—J. H. Macadam, 
British Baker, 


celebrated his eightieth birthday in Edin- 


editor of the London, 
burgh, his birthplace, on Aug. 31. He 
started his business career with his fath- 
er, who was a master baker in Edin- 
burgh, and while thus engaged founded, 
together with some of his fellow work- 
Master 
A year later he became editor 
of the Year Book of the Scottish Asso- 
ciation, which he has edited every year 
1896 he 
to London as editor of the British Bak- 


ers, the Scottish Association of 
Bakers. 


since. In was invited to come 
er and in this capacity has made himself 
of international repute and an authority 
on all matters pertaining to the baking 
industry in the United Kingdom and oth- 


er countries. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


American-Scot Heads 
Mobile Bakery Units 
in Great Britain 


Lonpon, Under lend- 
lease, says the British Baker, the United 


States Army has taken over the British 


ENG.- reverse 


government mobile bakery units already 
both United 
States armies under actual combat con- 


proved by British and 


ditions. This mobile equipment is com- 
pact, easy to camouflage and disperse 
in air attack and requires less person- 
nel than any other types. Thus it is 
able to deliver bread in fresh condition 
to front line troops. 

American soldiers chosen and trained 
for this job are soldiers first, bakers 
second. They have the required basic 
military infantry training, and are capa- 
ble of taking part in any combat opera- 
tion. formed 
regular quartermaster bakery companies, 
and are sent to Britain where they are 
split into two mobile units, to be trained 


These soldiers are into 


by qualified instructors under the direc- 
tion of Lt. Col. John MacManus. 


Lt. Col. MacManus is an American 


birth, He lived 
in Glasgow and there served his bakery 


citizen but a Scot by 
apprenticeship with several Glasgow 
firms. He studied at the Scottish School 
of Bakery. Now chief of the Bakery 
Branch, Theater of 
S. Army, he is responsible for 


European Opera- 
tions, U. 
the planning of all operations relative to 
the feeding of U. S. 
necessary commodities 


troops with two 
bread and coffee. 

In civil life Col. MacManus is one of 
the big men in the baking industry in 
the U. S. A. 
Cushman’s Sons, Inc, of New York. In 


He is vice president of 


the bakery there he has two Scotsmen, 
them former students at the 
Scottish School of Bakery. 


each of 








BREAD IS THE STAFF CF LIFE 


BRITISH FARMERS ADVISED 
TO GROW FEWER VARIETIES 


Lonpon, Enc.—At present there are 
nearly 100 varieties of wheat grown in 
the United 
excessive and it is held that it could be 
With this end 
in view the National Institute of Agri- 
cultural Botany at Cambridge, Eng., has 


Kingdom. This number is 


reduced with advantage. 
compiled a list of autumn sown wheats 


after bak- 


have 


consultation with millers, 


ers, seedsmen and growers—that 
proved themselves most suitable in their 


respective spheres. For bread making 


a large proportion of strong, steely 
wheat is preferred, so Holdfast, Red- 
man, Warden and Yeoman have been 


recommended. Biscuit making requires 
a softer and weaker grain with a higher 
moisture content 


Wilhelmina, 


which is supplied by 


Wilma (provisionally — in- 








FOOD MINISTER THANKS 
LONDON BAKERS 


LoNvDON, ENGLAND.—The | baking 
trade organizations of London have 
received a letter of thanks and ap- 
preciation from the Ministry of Food 
through the London Divisional Food 


Officer, J. R. P. 


their services to the inhabitants of 


Postlethwaite, for 


London during the bombardment by 
flying bombs. The 
“Recent flying bomb attacks have 


letter follows: 
brought fresh ordeals for the bakery 
trade in London, but these have only 
served to provide fresh opportuni- 
ties for bakers to show their dogged- 
ness to carry on. The trade has re- 
fused to let the people of London 
bread. 


exceptionally fine work 


be without Some cases of 
have been 
brought to my notice, and I have 
felt constrained to write a note of 
appreciation to certain and individual 
firms, but where the industry as a 
whole has rendered such fine serv- 
ice it would perhaps be invidious to 
write only to a few. 

“London’s bakers, large numbers 
of them working through the hours 
of darkness when missiles have been 
falling near, their 
ovens in the same way as soldiers 


stick to their guns.” 


have stuck to 


cluded), Juliana, 
Steadfast and 
Jubilegem, (provisionally — in- 
cluded), Squarehead 11, Vilmorin 27 
and Rivet as good yielding wheats are 
included in the list but are only used 
for milling and baking to a limited ex- 
tent. . 


Victor, Little Joss, 


Squarehead’s Master. 


Bersee 


In recommending these varieties it has 
been borne in mind that wheat is grown 
under many 
United climate, 
ranging from the regions of high rain- 
fall in the country to the com- 
paratively low rainfall in East Anglia, 
the chief wheat Other 
factors have also been considered: wheat 
with stiff straw, able to carry a high 


varying conditions in the 
Kingdom of soil and 


west 


growing area. 


yield was favored in peacetime; on some 
farms wheat is cut by combine harvest- 
er, on others by binders; the crop is 
sown both in autumn and spring. 

It is believed that if British farmers 
would — follow recommendations 
they would be better able to compete 


these 


against foreign supplies in bulk of uni- 
form condition and type, as multiplicity 
of variety creates processing difficulties, 
tending to discourage purchase by large 
buyers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ENGLISH CROP PROSPECTS 
REDUCED BY WET WEATHER 


Wet 


fered with the earlier great promise of 





Lonpox, Ena. weather inter- 
another record crop and wheat still un- 
cut in the fields or in the stook suf- 
fered considerable damage. 

For quite two weeks in August har- 
vesting was practically at a standstill, 
but in the early part of September the 
sun began to shine again and farmers 
strained every muscle to carry the crops 
and in most parts of England completed 
the harvest. In the northern counties 
and Scotland. hatvesting will continue 
into October. 

Yields are reported good and some 
exceptional returns have been recorded. 
Some of the 


threshed their wheat in a damp condi- 


farmers, however, have 


tion which is quite unmillable unless 


treated. The guaranteed price of mill- 
able wheat to farmers is 58s 6d per qr 
of 504 lbs, equal to about $1.76 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INCREASE OF HOME-GROWN 
WHEAT IN ENGLISH GRIST 








Lonpon, Eno.—With increasing sup- 
plies of English grown wheat coming 


on the market, the admixture of home- 


grown wheat in the milling grist is 
gradually being increased. The first 


step was 30 to 35%. This 


proportionate reduction in the use of 


means a 


imported wheat to around 50% with the 
continued addition of 1214% imported 
white (Canadian) flour. Directions giv- 
en to millers seem to indicate that a 
certain percentage of diluents will again 
be used later on, for they have been told 
by the Ministry of Food to buy millable 
rye when offered to them to use in their 


grist up to but not exceeding 214%. 




















Lt. Frederick M. Atkinson 


...0ona Pacific carrier... 


Lt. (j.g.) Frederick M. Atkinson is a 
gunnery officer attached to an air squad- 
He left 
Minneapolis in January, 1943, for train- 


ron on a carrier in the Pacific. 


ing at several different schools including 
Dartmouth, Jacksonville, Pensacola and 
York, Va., and went overseas in March 
In civil life, Lt. Atkinson 
was engaged in the flour milling industry. 


of this year. 


erhonal & 


ON WAY EAST 

T. H. Sherwood, general 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Chicago office of 
Miter last 
He was en route east on a business trip. 


manager, 
Kansas, visited the 


Tue NorrTuwestern week. 


YOUNG MR. FERGUS 

Sgt. John E. Fergus, of Camp Stewart, 
Ga., on leave with the army from man- 
agership of the New York office of 
Kelly-Erickson Co., announces the ar- 
rival on Oct. 2, 1944, of the finest flour 
1965. Mrs. 
her people in Oregon and both she and 


broker of Fergus is with 
young Master Fergus are doing splen- 
didly. 
AT TESTIMONIAL DINNER 

Harry C. Lautensack, vice president, 
Washburn Crosby Co., Buffalo, was in 
New York early in the week to attend 
a testimonial dinner to Lee. Marshall 


at the Hotel Pierre. 


IMPROVING AFTER ILLNESS 

Edwin C. 
Richmond, Va., bag manufacturers, is 
reported from the 
which has confined him to a Richmond 


Fockler, of Morgan Bros., 


improving illness 


hospital for some time. 


HOME FROM TRIP 

A. €. Strong, Oklahoma City, of the 
sales department for the southwestern 
division of General Mills, Inc., has re- 
turned from a trip through Texas. 
REPEAT 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Gray, Minne- 
apolis, are receiving congratulations 
from their friends on the birth of a son. 
Mr. Gray is wheat 
trading floor for Cargill, Ine. The 
baby was born on Friday, Oct. 13, and 


salesman on the 
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Lt. E. Donald Rogers 


. somewhere in South America... 





He is president, on leave of absence, of 
the Atkinson Milling Co., 


Associated with him, as vice president of 


Minneapolis. 


the company, was Lt. E. Donald Rogers, 
who is now stationed somewhere in South 
America as administrative officer for a 
patrol squadron. In August, Lt. Rogers 
left Yankton, S. D., where he served for 


14 months as resident naval officer in the 


was named for his paternal grandfather, 
Matthew 
years director of products control for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., but now 
retired. Mr. 
but he has his fingers crossed, because 


Alexander Gray, for many 


Gray is not superstitious 


his other son also was born on Friday 
the 13th, in October, 1939. 


IN ST. LOUIS 

Harry D. Liggitt, Jr., director of lab- 
oratories, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, was in St. Louis last week 
John F. 


the mill’s local representatives. 


calling on Morrissey & Co., 


NASHVILLE TRADE VISITORS 
Among visitors in the Nashville trade 
Spaeth, Shella- 


last week were J. E. 








Harold H. Tearse 


. in line for presidency... 





Yankton Navy War 
which has now been closed. 


Training School, 


In line for the next presidency of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce is 
Harold H. Tearse, who was elected first 
vice president of the exchange at the an- 
Mr. Tearse is 
Other officers 


chosen at the election were M. R. De- 


nual election on Oct. 5. 
with the Searle Grain Co. 


barger Mills, Salina, Kansas, and Paul 


Johnson, the company’s representative 
Ferris W. 
Pickerell, manager of the Clyde (Kan- 


sas) Milling & Elevator Co. 


in Kentucky territory, and 


IN HOSPITAL 

X. C. Smith, a bakery sales represen- 
tative for Swift & Co., Chicago, suf- 
fered a stroke on Oct. 7 and is confined 
to the Grant 
Smith is well known in the trade, and 


Hospital, Chicago. Mr. 
has been an active member of the Bak- 
ers Courtesy Club of Chicago for many 
years. 
SUNDAY DINNER 

Cyrus S. 
ern Elevator & Mill Co; H. 


Coup, president, Northwest- 
Wallace 





American Red Cross Clubmobile Workers Setting Up a Doughnut Machine Operation 
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George E. Hackbush 


. named sales manager... 





vaney, president, and J. T. Culhane, sec. 
ond vice president. 

George E. Hackbush has been named 
sales manager of the Chicago office of the 
International Milling Co., acccording to 
announcement by F. A. Owens, Chicago 
manager. Mr. Hackbush joined the staff 
of the company in 1930 and is well known 
to the trade in the Chicago area. 


Applegate, Mennel Milling Co; Kento 
D. Keilholtz, Southworth Grain Co. and 
Kasco Mills; and. Fred Mayer, retired 
grain man, all of Toledo, Ohio, motored 


to Tiffin, Ohio, Oct. 15 to have dinner 
Arthur <A. 


Sneath-Cunningham 


with Cunningham, of the 
Grain Co. 


large grain handler, now retired. 


former 


CHARLES RITZ IN HOSPITAL 
Charles Ritz, president, International 


Milling Co., Minneapolis, is ina 


7 


at Rochester, Minn., undergoing treat 


ment for a knee he injured while play 
ing hockey several years ago. He will 
probably be laid up for another two or 


three weeks. 


TO CENTRAL STATES 


A. IL. Hale, sales manager for the 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneayvolis, is 
planning to leave later this week visit 


the trade in central states territo 


GOOD FISHING 

D. K. Hyland, president of the Re 
tail Master Bakers 
ern Pennsylvania, and of Zotter’: Bak 


Association of West- 


ery, McKeesport, Pa., had a suc essful 
fishing trip on Chesapeake Bay, Md., last 
week. 


CHICAGO CALLERS 

Among visitors in Chicago las! week 
were D. H. Wilson, Ph. H. Postel Mill 
ing Co., Mascoutah, Ill; Carl E. Bolte, 
Slater (Mo.) Mill & Elevator Co: Har 
old E. Yoder, Co-operative Mills, Inc. 


AT BAKERS’ MEETING 

Several sales representatives 0! mills 
are in Chicago this week, for the meet- 
ing of the board of governors of the 
American Bakers Association. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
yw Kf L Minneapolis: With production at a high 
peak -and back orders fairly well filled, 
jobbers are finding it a lot easier to pick 


up straight cars of feed again, but millers 
say there is no surplus and that they are 
not interested in bids for deferred delivery. 
They sold some round lots for winter and 
spring delivery a few weeks back, but 
since there are no signs of a let-up in 
mixed-car demand, they have sold about 
all the future shipment feed they care to. 
They do not look for any break below ceiling 
level, and believe there will be a _ ready 
market for all millfeed at this level as 
long as ground coarse grains maintain their 
present differential over offals. 








Oklahoma City: Millfeeds are in strong 
demand and limited supply. Prices are 
unchanged. Quotations, burlap bags, car- 
load shipment for southern deliveries: bran, 
mill run and shorts $1.90@1.95 sack; for 
northern deliveries, $1.85@1.90. 

Wichita: The supply is less than the de- 
mand. Quotations, basis Kansas City: $36.50. 








Salina: Demand is extremely good, the 
trend is steady and the supply is in- 
sufficient. Ceiling prices continue to pre- 
vail for bran and_ shorts. 


Bg ge ol sg teggy ee Rig Ag For the future, too, GOLDEN 


Production is going in mixed cars’ with 

flour Bran and gray shorts $43.20, in a . 

mixed cars, del. TCP or group 3 | OAF w ll lw b h b 
Chicago: Supply limited; all grades, 1 a ays e C e 1g 

$40.40, jobbers’ ceiling price. 


Toledo: Prices are still at ceiling levels for 4 re 4 
att samifendar sIEBE, tab Toledo, with value in uniform, strong, fine 
demand in excess of the supply. No sales 
below ceiling levels in this section have e 

: been reported as yet. h t fl 
of the Cleveland: The feed situation has not spring wnea ours. 
ling to changed. Demand still exceeds the supply 
a at ceiling prices. Spring bran, hard win- 
chicago “+r bran, standard middlings, flour mid 
1e staff z red dog, all $42.99 ton 

Buffalo: While supplies have increased 
known during the last two weeks, demand has 
kept pace with it in all grades of feed 
and seemingly could absorb much more 
than was offered. All varieties $41.55 


straight carlots, f.0.b. Buffalo. ee 9 ett: eS pits 
New York: Supply very scarce; $46.06 i ° : : : 
Philadelphia: Demand is moderate Phe oO en 0a F iO j 

trend is firm and the supply is light & 7 o>. 

















named 











4628 





Standard bran, pure spring, hard winter, soft Fs 

winter, standard midds flour, red dog NANT & HOV T COMPANY =. 

g $45.3 

aes vtec ciTry , MINNBSOTA: |. 
Pittsburgh: Corn offerings are plentiful oe 

and the trade is buying liberally Oats also 

are plentiful and barley offerings are hetter 

Bran, standard middlings and red dog are 

offered more liberally at ceilings of $44.10 

7 44.60 








Nashville: Demand is still good Pa 
tures ire in better condition, but cooler 
weather makes more demands Offering 


hi irices are the cei ps h 
oe ree ae, Pee es, Se the ootte For Over Fifty Years... 
Seattle: The supply is fair; $36.50 ton. 


Portland; Mill run, bran, shorts, midds KING’S GOLD 


$36.50 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed trade continues steady KING’S BEST 


with prices steady, and plants pretty well 
sold until the end of the year Mills are 

working to capacity, seven days a week, GOLD MINE 

with shut-downs only when plant repairs 

are needed Quotations: red bran and mill 

run, blended white and midds., $36.30, EXCELSIOR 
earload lots, f.o.b. Ogden Denver prices 

red brand and mill run, blended, white and e e 

midds, $38 ton, ceiling. California prices Made in Minnesota 
red bran and mill run, blended, white and eee 

midds., $42.08, ecarlots, f.o.b. San Fran 











dame ak ced Ween “areaaslicn, wo te ing Flour Mills Company 


adequate for the requirements of _the do MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


mestic market. Little or none is going 





for export. Prices do not change from 





the ceiling. Quotations: bran $29, shorts 
$30, midds., $33 ton, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 


freight basis. 











Winnipeg: Western domestic demand is 
poor, but eastern Canada is taking the 
bulk of the western mill run. Demand from 
that quarter is keen, and supplies are short RI 
of requirements. Quotations: Manitoba and RS 
Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta 
bran $25.50, shorts 6.50; small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand remains far 
in excess of all ordinary requirements and 
the prospects are that this condition will 


become more aggravated as the season pro- 
gresses, Dealers are finding it almost im 


possible to keep any stocks on their floors 

and in some cases have been rationing A 

customers Western flour mills, faced with 

week an increased demand from eastern buyers, 
are not interested in any forward orders. 

Mill- Prices are firm at ceiling levels, cash car 

Bolte, quotations being $29.80 for bran, $30.80 O 
for shorts and $33.80 for midds., with no 

Har dealings in feed flour. PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


Inc 


























Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at THE RED W IN MI ING 
the principal distributing centers for the G LI 4 ° 


mills week ending Oct. 14, in tons, with com- RED WING, MINNESOTA 


meet- parisons: —Receipts~ —Shipments— 
; 1944 9 1944 p ; 
rf the Minneapolis .. ... 18,630 19, Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Kansas City .. 600 2,275 3, Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 


Philadelphia .. 180 ves 
Milwaukee... 60 5 4,170 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x *&* k & * 


Jerome B. Neal, formerly a clerk for 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., is now a lieu- 
tenant in the air forces piloting a B-24, 
Oak 
Eng- 








and recently was awarded an 
Leaf Cluster and Air Medal in 
land for his outstanding work. 

x 


Sgt. Milo Nelson, radio operator on 
a Liberator bomber, has been officially 
declared dead by the war department. 
A former e..ployee of the Miller Pub- 
lishing Co., Sgt. Nelson had been missing 
since the Ploesti oil fields raid of Aug. 
1, 1943. He went overseas in June, 1943. 


* 


Donald M. Mennel, Toledo, now serv- 
ing with the army airways communica- 
tion system in the Aleutian Islands, has 
been advanced to major. He has served 
in Africa for 17 months and in Alaska 
and the Aleutians for six months. Be- 
fore entering the service he was with 
the Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LARGE BURLAP SUPPLIES 
ARRIVE FROM CALCUTTA 


New York, N. Y.—Government pur- 
chases of cottons for bagging purposes 
brought temporary tightness for bag man- 
ufacturers. Although a recent ruling of 
the War Production Board places the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration priority at the same 
level as that of the bag trade, the in- 
dustry reports it has been promised in 
Washington that its needs will still come 
first. Therefore the current shortage is 
expected to be of short duration even 
though procurement officers are particu- 
larly interested in sheetings. 
are generally withdrawn with sales only 
of occasional small lots and the Office 
of Price Administration 
price advance is awaited with interest. 
If it is delayed for long, goods are ex- 
pected to accumulate. 





Osnaburgs 


decision on a 


Large supplies of burlap arrived this 
week from Calcutta and bag 
have begun drawing allocation certifi- 
cates for the fourth quarter. Stocks in 
Calcutta at the end of September are 
reported 278,000,000 yards against 538,- 
000,000 yards a year ago which is a 
serious decline. 

Jute spinners are now being granted 
licenses to purchase raw jute in line 
with permission granted a few weeks ago 
by the WPB, This will permit them to 
purchase the type of fiber needed in- 
stead of accepting whatever was pur- 
chased for them. Jute has, in the past, 
been a more critical material than bur- 
lap and with its return to private hands 
there is speculation as to the possibility 
of burlap being released from govern- 
ment control. There remain several fac- 
tors against it, but it is something to be 
considered. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.41 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 


makers 
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ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.69 as compared with 
17.95 a year ago. 





BREAD IS THE STAFP OF LIFE 
OREGON ELEVATOR DESTROYED 





McMinvitie, Orrcon.—The Buchanan 
& Cellers Grain Co. recently suffered the 
loss of $75,000 when fire of undetermined 
origin destroyed the main elevator. Four 
other buildings containing grain, feed 
and hay were threatened but undam- 


aged. 
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Kansas City Chemists 
Honor Perie Rumold 
With Farewell Party 


Mo.—Members of the 
Kansas City Section, American Associ- 


Kansas Crry, 
ation of Cereal Chemists, met for dinner 
Oct. 4 to honor Perie Rumold, a leader 
of the group’s activities for many years 
Milling 
Co., Kansas City, to operate a flour mill 
for the Iranian government at Teheran, 
Iran. 

The group 


who now is leaving Standard 


Rumold 
with a leather brief case, and the Amer- 
of Cereal Chemists 
gave him a leather golf bag with earnest 


presented Mr. 
ican Association 
wishes he would be able to use it in that 


land. Mr. Rumold 
and then told the group what he knew 


foreign responded, 
about Iran and the milling industry of 
that country. 

In an open discussion that followed, 
the chemists agreed to go into the bak- 
ing characteristics of soft wheat flour 
and attempt to determine a method of 
standard of 


using a comparison for 


judging that class of flours. The group 
also intends to seek more information 
on the loss of vitamins in stored flour. 

John Whinery, chief chemist, Rodney 
Milling Co., chairman of the Kansas 
City Section, was appointed by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the national as- 


sociation to succeed Mr. Rumold as 


treasurer. 
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NEW YORK CHEMISTS HEAR 
TRAVELOG BY L. V. BURTON 


New York, N. Y.—With emphasis on 
food, its production, procurement and 
distribution, Dr. L. V. Burton, editor 
of Food Industries, gave the New York 
section of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists a vivid and entertaining 
account of his recent 30,000-mile trip 
into Australia, New Zealand and New 
Guinea. He went at the invitation of 
the Australian government to show the 
canning industry of that country the 
merit and reasons for a research pro- 
gram in their field, supported by the 
entire industry. Until the arrival of 
Americans, there was little need for food 
preservation in a country like Australia, 
approximately the size of the United 
States, with about the population of 
New York City, and nearly half of that 
population located in a few coastal cities. 

Dr. Burton was officially titled a “War 
Correspondent in the Southwest Pacific” 
in order to facilitate his progress 
through the countries down under, and 
his viewpoint was fresh and enthusiastic, 
touching lightly on subjects all the way 
from kangaroos to American Army pro- 
curement problems, interspersing anec- 
dotes to amplify the pictures he took. 
The talk was in a lighter vein than most 
of those heard by this group, but over 


250 were present in this joint dinner 
meeting with the New York section of 
the Institute of Food Technologists and 
Metropolitan Dairy Technologists, and 
seemingly all enjoyed it. 

J. H, Karrh, chairman of the section, 
presided, and all business was omitted. 
The speaker for the Oct. 31 meeting will 
be Dr. H. Mark of the Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute on the Structure of 
Starch, and in early December Dr. Nor- 
man Joliffe, professor of New York Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, will discuss 
clinical aspects of vitamin deficiencies. 
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WISCONSIN TRADESMEN TO MEET 

Mitwavker, W1s.—The regular month- 
ly meeting of the Wisconsin Flour and 
Bakers Allied Trades Association has 
been scheduled for Oct. 20, starting with 
a 6:30 dinner at the Plankinton Hotel. 
Carl E. Palmen, nationally known sales 
scientist, will be the principal speaker, 
according to E. J. Zierfuss, president of 
the association. 
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District 11, A.O.M. 
Fall Meeting Oct. 21 
at Roanoke, Virginia 


Roanoke, Va.—The annual fall meet- 








ing of District 
erative Millers, will be held here Oct. 21. 
New 
during 1945. 


11, Association of Op- 


officers will be elected to serve 


Three papers are scheduled on_ the 


program, which will be followed by a 
luncheon. C. C. Johnson, Innis, Speiden 
& Co., New York City, will discuss ef- 
fective fumigation of bulk and sacked 
grain; R. W. McKinstrie, chemist, Ro- 
anoke (Virginia) City Mills, will pre- 
sent a paper, “Soft Wheat Flour Vis- 
cosity and Gluten Quality,” and E. S. 
Miller will present a paper entitled 
“Mill Operatives.” 

D. M. Freeman, Yelton Milling Co., 
Rutherfordton, N. 
district 


C., chairman of the 
organization, will preside. <A 
round table discussion of problems of 
current interest to millers in the South- 
east will be held during the meeting. 
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BUYS WAREHOUSE PROPERTY 
The Nebraska Con- 
Mills Co. has purchased the 


SrovuGHTon, Wis. 
solidated 
Gustave Roe warehouse property to be 
used for storage of flour and feed for 
distribution in southern Wisconsin. E. 
W. Evenson is state manager for the 
company and moved here several months 
suburb of Cedar 


ago from Marion, a 


Rapids, Iowa. 





OpiTUARY ~~ v 





WINTRODE KIDDER 

Mrs. Austa Wintrodé Kidder, 93, 
mother of Edward W. Kidder, Ameri- 
can Flours, Inc., died Oct. 9, in Kansas 
City. She was the widow of the late 
R. E. Kidder, who was the head of the 
R. E. Kidder Flour Mills, Kansas City, 
which plant burned in 1918. 


MRS. AUSTA 


MRS. S. M: SIVERTSON 


Mrs. S. M. Sivertson, wife of the séc- 
retary and treasurer of the Crookston 
(Minn.) Milling Co., succumbed to a 
heart attack, Oct, 8. She died a few 
hours after being stricken at home. 
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BALANCED RATIONS 
EXCEL IN FEEDING 


Illinois Feed Dealers Hear ABC’s of Ajj. 
mal Nutrition From Dr. T. §. 
Hamilton of I. U. 


Urpana, Itit.—A well balanced ration 
will be more efficiently utilized by ap 
animal than any less well balanced one, 
Dr; “. 
mal nutrition, Illinois Agricultur::| Ry. 
f the 
Illinois Feed Dealers’ and Mixers’ Ag. 


S. Hamilton, professor of api. 
periment Station, told members 


sociation at their annual meeting here 
Sept. 14 and 15. 

A balanced ration, Dr. Hamilton sai¢, 
in speaking on the ABC’s of aninial ny- 
f the 


sufficient 


trition, is one that contains all 
food 


amounts and 


essential nutrients in 


proportions to maintain 
the animal in vigorous health and to 
enable it to produce a satisfactory prod- 
It should not 
food 


and it should not contain anything harm- 


uct at a maximum rate. 
have an excess of any nutrient 
ful to the animal or degrading to the 
product produced. 

Officers for the coming year, chosen 
at the concluding session, were: Presi- 
dent, D. D. DeForest, Galesburg, Ill; 
vice president, Louis Abenbrink, Ed- 
wardsville, Ill; secretary treasurer, L. 
W. Bush, Dwight, Ill. J. C. VanAnt- 
werp of Galesburg, was elected coun- 


selor. 
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ROSS E. CROW ELECTED 
HEAD OF PACIFIC A.0.M. 


Spokane, Wasu.—Ross E. Crow, Pea 
cock Mill, Freewater, Oregon, was elect- 
Pacific District of 


the Association of Operative Millers at 


ed chairman of the 


its ninth annual convention held at the 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Oct. 9-10 
The meeting was attended by 160 per- 
sons, a new high mark for the district 


meeting. 
Other officers chosen were: George 
Coon, Terminal Flour Mills, Portland, 


vice chairman, and Donald S. Eber, Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., Spokane, who 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. New 
members elected to the executive com- 


mittee were: Clem E. Miller, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; Kenneth 
Bain, Sperry Flour Mills, Ogden, and 
Alton E. Wiatt, Sr,, Centennial Flour- 
ing Mills Co. Holdover coinmittee 
members are: Fred W. Wiltshire, Crown 


Mills, Portland, and E. S. Spears. Union 
(Oregon) Flouring Mills. Retiring 
chairman of the committee is A. H. Rous- 
seau, Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 


Last minute arrangements wer made 


for the appearance of John W. I'ricker, 
Republican candidate for vice president, 
at the meeting. He gave a short «<dress 

» well 


complimenting the millers on a ) 
done in the war effort. 
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ELMER G. KNERR HEADS 
CLEVELAND FLOUR CLUB 


CLEVELAND, Ounto.—Elmer G. Knerr 
was elected president of the Cleveland 
Flour Club at its annual meeting ™ 
Oct. 11. Other officers chosen were: 
S. W. Newman, vice president: Curt 
Liebert, secretary, and W. E. Pittsley, 
treasurer. The activities of the past 
year were reviewed at the meeting: 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
givin: dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
ibuse, write or wire 


NEBKASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. ith St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





—— 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








EE 









VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 












- Winne' opars 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
KER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Esta ed 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, Hl 








ae 
\ are always ready , fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


ORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Oper 
Sout! 


ng Kansas City 
a 


n Elevator 
UNI! ORM QUALITY FLOURS 
AIN AND SELF-RISING 
Le ost laboratory controlled mill 
rinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MIL i 
LING CO.,Chelsea,Mich. 


re 


FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mils at FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y TROY, N.Y. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: Last 
week was quiet, with no interest manifested 
by buyers. Despite light grain receipts and 
consequent high premiums for choice mill- 
ing varieties, flour buyers feel that re- 
cent lows will again be touched. Contract- 
ing to date for deferred delivery is said 
to have been below normal. Pure white 
rye flour $3.04@3.14, in cottons, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, pure medium  $2.94@3.04, pure 
dark $2.79@2.84, with business said to be 
passing in eastern markets at 15@25c less. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales are poor, with 
little interest in quotations in the entire 
Tri-State territory. Rye flour, fancy white 


7 


@3.37, medium $3.22@3.27. 






New York: Rye flour is dull, with no 
interest or sales. Pure white patents $3.25 
a 3.30. 

Philadelphia: The market was generally 
firm on rye flour last week, with offerings 
limited, Buyers, however, were cautious 
and purchased only as impelled by immedi- 
ate necessity. White patent $3.20@3.30. 

Cleveland: Very little rye flour was con- 
tracted last week. However, withdrawals 


have been very. satisfactory. Rye flour, 
white $343.20, dark $2.90@3.10. 

Buffalo: Lemand is. strong, the trend 
is firm and the supply is ample. Cottons 
white $3.35, medium $3.25, dark $2.85. 

St. Louis: Prices are off 6c sack. Sales 
and shipping directions are slow. Pure 


$3.45, medium $3.35, dark $3.05, 
20. 


white flour 
rye meal $: 





Chicago: The rye flour market continues 
practically unchanged, with only a mod- 
erate amount of business passing. Ship- 
ping directions continue fair. White patent 
3.08, medium $2.87@2.98, dark 





Portland: Pure dark rye $3.43, medium 
dark $3.47, Wisconsin pure straight $3.62 


Wisconsin white patent $3.71. 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Oct. 13, 1944, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000'’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


minals ... 24,738 1,251 13,409 12,935 
Private terminals ‘ 19 H 
WOLRAM 6406 %05% 24,738 1,251 13,428 12,939 

Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 15,892 ad 136 4] 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 


VRQOTE si scaces 11,205 23 332 
CHUPchi] 2 occ c as 1,878 
Prince Rupert .. 1,209 
ViICCOEIM | ciwcewss 704 
OCRIR: y.5-k050 3s §,626 1,251 13,687 13,312 
Year ago . cin Ckpeer 1,376 7,849 9,21 
Receipts during week 
Ft. Wm.-Pt Ar. 5,086 176 «1,585 3,432 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. .....>% 164 0 129 
(ict) 5,250 17¢ 1,614 »H2 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
Lake et ere are 7,681 455 2,323 O38 
DEMME (5.4. vibe 0ce-6-8-8 30 3 55 34 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
Orn. GIVi 2660 77 $2 16 
Totals 7,787 458 2,420 3,089 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1 to Oct. 13, 1944 
Ft Wm.-Pt. Ar. 79,612 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div Ks a 3,419 ea 305 $01 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS 

Aug. 1 to Oct. 13, 1944 
Kt Wm.-Pt Ar. 80,681 1,681 26,298 14,670 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OFh GV, secs 1,498 


1,350 25,976 22,035 


342 4130 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Oct. 7, 
1944, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Wheat Oats Rye Barley 

Baltimore. ...... 4,105 
a ear 1,640 ee 8° 
Buffalo 6:83 bas 3,565 942 677 63 

AMOGt .cscwvsee 426 ot es ee 
Duluth . eeee o6 ee 8 346 
Fort Worth jake 673 we o% 1 
oe) aoerrrr rrr 583 789 “a 109 
New York ...... 3,187 7 

Afloat ..csccses 137 
Philadelphia .... 2,287 ‘i 

ol) ee ae 16,603. 1,738 677 18 
Sept. 30, 1944... 15,721 1,835 40 677 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 


Sept. Sept. Oct. Oct. 
23 30 7 14 
Five mills .. 34,534 26,217 30,680 *19,291 


*Three mills. 












LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 


wheat selection and careful milling. 


Ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


a 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS ininnesora 











EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


E. IRBER, Agent 





Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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Christmas holidays. Fat 





MARKETS IN DETAIL 


far as a large production 


$3.75@3.85, 95% patent 
clear $3.20@3.40; soft win 








$4.30@4 








U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City: Flour business slackened in 
the Southwest, after a brisk start the first 
of the month. With the market uncer- 
tain and the subsidy firmly established, it 
appeared wise for bakers to buy hand- 
to-mouth, and that was exactly what they 


did. Sales reached 37% of capacity, com- 
pared with 105% the previous week and 
51% a year ago. Operations made a low 


total figure for the week, but mills were 
operating at high speed after the strike 
ended Oct. 10. 

Exports business ceased after the Cuban 
excitement, with buyers and sellers alike 
awaiting the new overall subsidy that has 
been so freely rumored. Clears still are 
more or less dormant, with prices about 
unchanged. 

Three mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 5 fair, 5 quiet, 4 slow and 10 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Ranging from 20 to 38%, 
flour sales last week averaged 33%, com- 
pared with 100% the previous week. Oper- 
ations continued steady, averaging 85% 
the same as the previous week. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, sacks, deliv- 
ered Oklahoma points, Oct. 14: hard wheat 
short patent $4@4.40; soft wheat short 
patent $4@4.40, standard patent $3.90@ 
4.20, bakers short patent $3.35@3.45, bakers 
standard 2 5 








Omaha; Sales of flour have been slow 
the last few days, although there were 
some sales. of bakery brands. Family 
brands are enjoying a somewhat improved 
demand. There are indications that the 
government will be taking some very size- 
able lots of flour before very long. Order- 
ing out of long over-due government flour 
has helped the local situation and mills 


have been operating full time. Zakery 
business in the Omaha _ district continues 
at a high rate Quotations Oct. 14: family 


short patent $3.45@3.63, standard patent 
$3.22@3.40, bakery short patent $3.18@3.31, 
high protein clears $2.75@2.93, fancy fi 
clears $2.45@2 low grade clears 
@ 2.40. 

Wichita: Sales last week ranged from 
30 to 100% and directions from 80 to 100%. 


st 





30 





Salina: The demand for flour the past 
week has been fair. Shipping directions 
continue to arrive in a satisfactory manner. 

Texas: No material change in the flour 
picture occurred in the second week of 
October. Sales were still confined mainly 
to tamily flour and amounted to 20 or 
25% of capacity, though some mills did 
better on account of more regular cus- 
tomers running out and finding it neces- 


sary to replenish’ stocks. There was a 
little business in bakers flour, but nothing 
for export. Operations were generally well 


maintained, averaging probably 80 or 85% 
of capacity, though some smaller mills re- 
port a slight tapering off in shipping di- 
rections Some mills advanced prices 10 
sack on family flour, but in general the 
price structure was about unchanged. Quo- 
tations Oct. 14: family flour, extra high 
patent $3.90@4.15, high patent $3.65@3.90, 
standard bakers flour under .44% ash, not 
enriched § ceiling, first clears, not en- 
riched delivered TCP. 
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Minneapolis: The flour market was quiet 
and uninteresting last week, but this was 


only natural, following the very heavy 
sales of the preceding 7-day period. Bakers 
and family flour distributors are well sup- 
plied for the time being. About the only 


business reported came from scattered car- 
lot buyers. Total bookings by spring wheat 
mills represented only about 30% of their 
capacity, against 400° a week earlier, and 
124% a year ago. 


well, 
finding 
Sundays 


more 


patent 
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$4.51; 
95 % 
$ 3.15; 
soft winter short patent $3.50@4.: stand- 


95 
25 








mixed 
situ- 
curtailed, 
Bakers’ 
require- 


patent 
cake 


first 





clear 
patent, 


picked 
wheat 
believed 
hard 


making 
have 
hard 

uni- 
expected 


the 
gained 
on 

gives 
never 


the 


$3.20@3.50. 

















s also are not some standard patents are threatened 
plentiful. The situation for the baker, as withdrawal if 
of sweet goods Clears are firm 
is concerned, is not very bright. Southwest there are two ranges on 
Quotations Oct. 14: spring short patent one around the $3 figure, 
$3.70@3.80, standard patent $3.60@3.70, first 30@40c higher. 
clear $3.40@3.50; hard winter short patent 
$3.65@3.75, first Cake bakeries 


ter short patent active buyers, 


straight $3.50@3.70, first clear season. Fruit 
been attractive 
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Southwestern high 
are practically 

















improve- 





EASTERN STATES overseas and 
Buffalo: After the very heavy bookings has been so heavy 
of early October, sales and demand _ sub- ample, were forced 
sided as the half-way point of the month announce no more 
neared. Sales last week were spotted, all westerns and high 
: over the area in varying volume, but more been popular. 
oF of a fill-in type. The trade, on the whole, Quotations Oct. 
is well protected for 90 to 120 days and $3.90 @ 3.95 standard 
there appears nothing in the news to force clears $3.40@3.60; southwestern sho; 
brands sales. Directions continue very heavy and ents $3.75@3.85 
glu- production is high, but still not high enough 3.75, clears $3.05@3.40; soft winter st 
to satisfy the demand for by-products. Pennsylvania $3.35@3. 
patent Clears are firm and in good demand, par- @ 3.77. 
clear ticularly those of strong protein springs. Philadelphia: 
whole The general situation seems to reflect satis- the flour market 
faction on the part of buyers as well as trading was 
The sellers on the outcome of the first big mostly at or near 
trade business of the fall at the beginning of of mills were still withdrawn on som: 
not the month. Foreign trade is routine. particularly high 
plentiful. Quotations Oct. 14: spring first patent already in effect 
mill- $3.80, standard patent $3.70, first clear kinds, due to 
$3.35; hard winter short patent $3.80, 95% which, some mill 
$3.70, first clear $3.25; soft winter short not sufficiently 
patent $3.70, first clear $3. rates. As a result, 
last New York: Flour sales are again at mini- to sell, but this 
notice- mums. Buyers’ bookings at the beginning bakers, who for 
period. of the month took care of all their needs ficiently supplied 
com- for some time ahead and new interest is creased purchases. 
was absent. Mills have all of the business they or less’ stand-off 
two-car- need, temporarily, and so are not pushing With prices 
Ship- sales. There is nothing urgent in prices subsidy rate known 
de- or general conditions to foster activity. year, buyers 
slowing With spring and Kansas levels parallel, out immediate 
De- any attention given is to northwesterns. mostly of small 
tions Oct. 14: High glutens are either out of the market spring wheat 
+ § standard or the mills are not anxious to sell, and patent $3.73, 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
WHEAT 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel 























load lots, prompt delivery 
was These prices are ceiling pri 





first 
ahead 
sellers 


Hard winter bran ...... 


Statistics Soft winter bran ....... 
the Standard middlings* ... 


The 


Hard winter bran os 
Soft winter bran ....... 
Standard middlings* .... 








many 
pro- 
ingredients 





39.80@40.80 ....@37.75 ....@.... 
39.80@40.80 ....@37.75 36.50@37.00 
See -@ 











Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City 
a Dec. fay Dec. May Dec. May 
Oct. 10 156% 153% 163% 159% 156% 152% 
Baae. Oct. 21 157% 1 164% 159% 15 
lots, Oct. 12 - — A 
for Oct. 13 158% 1é 
Oct 14 158% 1E 
Oct. 16 158% 1: ky 
CORN ‘ 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Oct. 10 .... 106% 111% 108% 108 104% 
Cet, BE sss 108% 113% 109% 108% 105 5g 
short Oct. 12 . — —~ - HOLIDAY 
Gut; 38 is.% BOs 112 108% 108% 1055 
it- OGt. 24 «sss 107 112% 108% 108 104 
83, CGE; BG cece% 107 P 112% 108% 108% 104% 
co RYE , po FLAXSEED—— 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Oct. 106% 104% 1055 103% 310 310 
Oct. 108 106 107% 104% $10 310 
Oct. HOLIDAY 
It Oct. 106% 104% 105% 310 310 
Oct. 197% 104% 106% 310 310 
Oct. 107% 104% 106% 310 810 
SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
of Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market 


, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, 
ces. Where a range is given the low 
and the high the jobbers’ ceiling; the single quotations are mill ceilings: 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 
Spring bran ..........- $39.80@40.30 $....@37.75 $....@.... 
39.80@40.30 coco Doves 36.50 @ 37.00 


fin- lour middlingst ....... 
very Red dog ..-cccccccccese 39,80@40.30 ....@37.75 ....@.... 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 
Spring BOTAN ..cccccccees $44.64@45.14 $44.84@45.34 $45.67@46.17 


44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 ccce@aces 


@ 


44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46 





atte Flour middlingst ...... -» 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46 
mo §6=—« Re Ge .+- 44,.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46. 
Spring bran Shorts 
(4. ee sed - @29.00 $....@30.00 
{Winnipeg ...... . e+» @28.00 «se @29.00 
the *Brown shorts. ¢Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 














Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 











Chicago 
Spring first patent .......... $3.43@ 3.57 
Spring standard patent ..... 3.47 
DRPimg Great GIOMP ..ccccccres 3.41 
Hard winter short patent.. 3.57 
Hard winter 95% patent 3.47 
Hard: winter first clear 3.15 
Soft winter short patent 4.21 
Soft winter straight ........ 3.96 
Soft winter (Pacific coast) Th 
Soft winter first clear ° 3.25 
ee RR 3.08 
A 2.85 
PE UU Deb ctcsicse ccs 3.75 





Seattle 8S. Francisco 
Family patent, 50’s. $....@ 4.12 $....@ 


Soft winter straight ....@.... ....@ 
we Sg eo oS 1 | es are 


*Includes near-by straights, tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points 


tons. §280-lb cottons. 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) 








"Om" 


~) a ae 
~ 00 


won’ 
oaca’ 


WWWw. wWwwwe 


Standard patent— 





soft winter wheat flour. 


Spring second patent{ 





All quotations on basis of carload lots, 














Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 
cooe®@ 3.80 $3.90@ 3.95 rte free a Fe eres eee 
-@ 3.70 3.65@ 3.75 o@ uses ° -@ 3.73 @. 
ooo @ 3.35 3.40@ 3.60 x eee 3.45@ 3.55 -@ 
--@ 3.80 3.75@ 3.85 3.83 @. 
~-++@ 3.70 3.64@ 3.75 3.73 @. 
~2-@ 3.25 3.05@ 3.40 -@. 
ooee@ 3.70 ao? See ‘ -@. 
wert rr 3.35@ 3.45 @ 
6ceveces 3.68@ 3.77 @ 
++.-@ 3.00 ree Se ° ' -@ 
-@ 3.35 3.25@ 3.30 3.30 a 
e+e @ 2.85 rr See @ 
-@ 3.98 Tre. een ‘ @ 
Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg 
-@ Spring top patentf...$....@5.05 $....@ 5.30 Spring exports§ 


-@4.40 ....@ 4.80 Ontario 90% 


Spring first clearf... ....@3.30 cove @eoore 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecond-hand cottons. 


prompt delivery. 


3. 








Toronto **Winnipes 
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winter short patent $3.83, 95% $3.73; soft 
winter straight, nearby $3.25@3.35. 
pittsburgh: Sales of family and bakers 
four were very quiet last week. Some 
oft wheat types were sold after Oct. 10. 
clears became more active. One mill of- 
fred high proteins more freely. Several 
; high protein flour were reported 
15c under ceilings. Shipping di- 
are being rushed as some purchas- 
ze strike conditions may spread and 
affec hipping. Cake flour is firm and ac- 
# Shipping directions are brisk. Quo- 
Oct. 14: hard winter bakers short 
$3.65 @ 3.80, straight $3.55 @3.70, 
h gluten $3.85@ 3.90, first clear $3.10@ 
ring bakers short patent $3.65@ 
<0, standard $3.55@3.70, high gluten 
rh 5@3.90, first clear $3.40@3.50; 
bakers cake flour $4.52@4.60, 
atermeddié $3.82@3.92, straight $3.60@ 
9 P coast $3.49@3.7 family flour, 
avert d brands $4.35@4.7 other brands 

















THE SOUTH 
New Orleans: The market this week is 
qmewhat easier. The best demand is for 
<outhw tern hard wheat. Prices for the 
ost part are unchanged, right on the 
é Shipping directions continue good. 
macaroni production are normal. 
ch production is exceptionally good, 
bread production has fallen in the 

days. 

Quotations Oct. : hard spring wheat 
mily patent $3.64, first patent 
tandal patent $3.34, fancy clear $ 
0 first clear $3.25, second clear 
rd nter wheat family patent 
skers short patent $3.45@3.60, first 
9.904 0, soft wheat short patent 
" raight $3.90@4.15, first clear 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 








MILO & KAFIR 
Sudan Grass Seed 
COUNTRY SHIPPERS 


FRASER MILLING CO. 
Hereford, Texas LD 4 








P. E. CARR 


CUBAN FLOUR SURVEYS 
Established in 1919 
Paz 104, P. O. Box 2343, Habana, Cuba 











DC ADNCTA M 
DLANVOTUTTIN WILLY 


SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT FLOU i S 
SOFT WHEAT 


CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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Nashville: Millers and brokers report a 
little flour was sold in this section on Oct. 
11, when the subsidy change lowered prices 
approximately 15c sack. This consisted 
principally of soft wheat top grades. Ship- 
ping directions on older contracts were 
fairly good and these contracts are working 
lower. Cooler weather is expected to in- 
crease bookings. Nashville blenders re- 
ported shipments to merchants, jobbers and 
wholesale grocers in the south and south- 
east slow to fairly good. While the ma- 
jority of this consisted of shipments against 
older contracts, a few bookings of 2,000- 
to 4,000-sack lots for 90 and 120 days’ 
shipment were reported. Cotton picking is 
under way in the southern sections and 
merchants indicate farmers bought a little 
extra flour, some even beginning to stock 
up for the winter. Local bakers picked 
up a few lots of special grades, but re- 
ported no forward bookings of any size. 
Blenders’ prices were unchanged. Quota- 
tions Oct. 14: soft wheat bakers and pastry 
$3.70, high patent $4.78, extra protein con- 
tent $4.85, short patent family $5.05@5.15, 
standard patent $4.95@5.05, straight $4.70@ 
4.85, clear $4.50@4.65. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Flour markets were active up 
to Oct. 11, when the new subsidy rate 
went into effect. Under the old rate, mills 
were able to round up considerable  busi- 
ness, probably enough to keep them oper- 
ating through the rest of the year. It is 
hoped that they will then be given more 
favorable conditions to enable them to en- 
ter the middlewestern markets or com- 
pete for more lend-lease_ business, Un- 
der the present subsidy, there is nothing 
much left except the local market and a 
little government business. Quotations Oct. 
14: carlots, f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma: fam- 
ily patent enriched, 50's $4.12; bakery 
pastry, 100’s $3.02; bluestem, 100’s $3.30; 
Montana hard wheat, 100's $3.57. 





Portland: New flour bookings were quiet 
throughout the Pacific Northwest last week. 
Mills have a fairly good back-log of book- 
ings, however. Some of the larger mills 
have booked a fair amount of army-navy 
business, but other mills have not been 
anxious for it. Cuban flour bookings were 
made to the limit by the Northwest mills 
eligible to participate. Domestic buyers 
have been slow to come into the market. 
Apparently they are not inclined to go 
far ahead with bookings despite the prob- 
able increase in price ceilings on wheat. 

Quotations Oct. 14: all Montana $3.67, 
high gluten $3.67, bluestem topping $3.23, 
cake $3.90, pastry $3.08, pie $3.08, fancy 
hard wheat clears $3.45, whole wheat, 100% 
$3.43, graham $3.06, cracked wheat $3.08. 








OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Cereal mills are busy. 
Domestic demand for rolled oats and oat- 
meal is beginning to pick up and there 
is still some export business to complete. 
Ceiling prices prevail. Quotations: rolled 
oats $3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, cotton, in mixed 
cars; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, $3.85 bag, 
f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is poor. Supplies are moderate 
and sales are small. Quotations: rolled 
oats, 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal, 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats. 








Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Oct. 16 at $4.75 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.59 case, 48-oz packages $2.82. 








PAPER, 


343-349 Kent Avenue 





We Are Interested in 


BUYING 


Any Surplus Stocks of 


COTTON, or 
BURLAP BAGS 


You Have Available 


oe 


Write, Giving Details of 
Size, Quantity, etc., to 


AMERICAN-NATIONAL Bac & Buriap Co., Inc. 


Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 














WANT ADS 


v v ¥ 


Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 




















HELP WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED 
Vv v. 
EXPERIENCED CEREAL CHEMIST 
available. Capable of laboratory super- 
WA N T t D vision. Will go anywhere. Good refer- 
ences. Address 6985, The Northwestern 
HAND COOPERS Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
POSITION AS Sl PERINTENDENT OF 


good mill now milling soft wheat flour, 




















For Making Flour Barrels either cake or family, 45 years of age. 
Plenty of experience. Good references. 
Address 6971, The Northwestern Miller, 
Men, any age, wanted for cooper Minneapolis 2, Minn 


shop work—in the southern 


states, making flour barrels by MACHINERY WANTED 
hand. Write Handcoopers 6918, re 


The Northwestern Miller, Min- WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
n li H b —Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
eapolis 2, Minn two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





























SECOND MILLER FOR 300-BBL SOFT TWO OR THREE STANDS 9x36 ROLLS, 








wheat mill located near Chicago. Ad- Great Western or Allis preferred; two 
dress 6957, The Northwestern Miller, Nordyke or Great Western sifters. Must 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. be in good working condition. In an- 

— swering, give lowest cash price. Address 
THE STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 6972, The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board 
has real opportunity for a_ topnotch, of Trade Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


proven flour salesman, in one of the best 
central states territories. Contact sales 


manager, The Standard Miiling Company, BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Chicago, IIl. 














Vv en a TTT 


CEREAL CHEMIST FOR FAIRLY LARGE WOULD LIKE TO MAKE CONTACT WITH 
Canadian spring wheat mill; well equipped a 
laboratory; one prepared to, and capable 
of following certain research experiments, 
Address 6950, The Northwestern Miller, 
1001 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, Canada. 


small northwest mill, possibly a ham- 
mer mill would do, which would be inter- 
ested in cracking and partially grinding 
red durum wheat to certain specifications 


for substantial carload business. Also 

ground barley to. specification. Address 

SPRING WHEAT MILL, QUALITY REPU- 6973, The Northwestern Miller, 166 West 
tation, wants salesman northeastern Wis- Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 


consin, northern Michigan territory. Sal- 
ary-commission basis. Trade already es- 
tablished, both bakery an 





mixed cars, 
Man must be worker and business getter. 


| 
Please give full history first letter. Ad- 
dress 6979, The Northwestern Miller, Min- | 
neapolis 2, Minn. | 


SPRING WHEAT MILL OF QUALITY | 











reputation wants experienced salesman, | Cooper shops located 

salary-commission basis, for territory 

Washington, D. C., Virginia and Caro- throughout the South. 

linas where some trade already estab- 

lished. Brokerage connections not so- a 

licited. Please give full history first letter. 

Address 6980, The Northwestern Miller, es 

Minneapolis 2, Minn. WW e solicit your 

° * 8 

ACCOUNTANT EXPERIENCED IN GRAIN inquiries. 

and flour mill accounting, with executive 

ability, capable of taking complete charge * 

of accounting in connection with grain 

handling and flour milling. Experience 

in cost accounting and operating state- 

ments necessary. Permanent position THE J. R. RAIBLE COMPANY 

with opportunity for advancement, with 2009 Third Avenue South 

compensation fully adequate for respon- 

sibilities involved. Address 6959, The BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 

Northwestern Miller, 614 Board of Trade | 





Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. —_——______ - — 








WANTED: Bakery Products of Merit 


National sales organization, well known from coast to 
coast—specializing in bakery ingredients—is interested in 
handling sales and distribution to wholesale bakeries 
only. Will merchandise on exclusive basis or under our 
own label. Give full particulars. Address 6976, The 
Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y. 














MATHEW C. BELAN .. . Milling Consultant 


Successful record of milling every type 
of grain in all parts of the country 


5041 Gladstone Avenue Tel. Locust 3417 Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 
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MADE FOR SERVICE 
EVERYWHERE! 


Designed to take your 
product ’round the world— 
through rain, storm, snow, 
sleet, heat or crowded ware- 
houses, Hammond Overseas 
Bags meet all export speci- 
fications. They can be 
quickly and economically 
adapted to your product— 
NOW! 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory: WELLSBURG, W.VA 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 





FOR ACCURATE 
ECONOMICAL FLOUR 


ENRICHMENT— 


EXTRA 


IT’S FREE- 
FLOWING! 


Quick delivery from New York, Chicago, 

Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, San Francisco, 

Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. Ask 
for new low prices. 








WINTHROP 








Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, WN. ¥. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


MENOMONIE, WIS. 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 

















BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 














CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Domestic business in 
spring wheat flour is fairly good. On- 
fortunately, however, there appears to be 
variety in prices, which indicates a_ ten- 
dency to return to the old practice of 
price-cutting. This bad habit had _ dis- 
appeared during recent war years and it 
is regrettable that it shows signs of re- 
viving now, when the end of the war 
draws nearer. The West Indies placed 
some additional business during the week, 
but that was the only market showing 
activity. Previous British bookings cov- 
ered milling capacity up to end of De- 
cember, Enriched flour has been going 
forward to Newfoundland and apparentiy 
is well received there. Prices are at ceil- 
ing levels. Quotations Oct. 14: domestic 
top patents $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers 
$4.30, in 98's cotton, mixed cars, track, 
Toronto-Montreal freights, add 10c extra 
where cartage is performed; for export, 
government regulation flour, $9.40 per 280 
Ibs, f.a.s., winter ports, November-Decem- 
ber, seaboard. 

Supplies of winter wheat flour are heavy. 
Export sales are helping to relieve the sit- 
uation, but further commitments are need- 
ed. Domestic trade is quiet as buyers’ 
immediate requirements are covered. De 
mand is below that of normal years for 
the reason that bakers became accustomed 
to the use of springs last season when 
winters were in short supply. It requires 
another change in formulas to return to 
the use of winters. Prices are at the 
ceiling. Quotations Oct. 14: $5.60 bbl, in 
second hand cottons, Montreal freight; for 
export $6.25 bbl, in cotton bags, Canadian 
seaboard, plus equalization fee of 50c bbl. 

Winter wheat is plentiful with demand 
slow. Deliveries were freely made after 
the new crop season opened and this grain 
is still available for grinding. The price 
is the ceiling. Quotations Oct. 14: $1.26 
bu, Montreal freights, which is equivalent 
to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b., shipping points 
according to freights. 








Winnipeg: For the second consecutive 
week there is no confirmation of any ex 
port business in Canadian flour. Domestic 
trade, however, continues good and mills 
are operating to capacity on export and 
orders, with bookings as late as 
moving as 


domestic 
January, 1945 
freely as transportation facilities will per 
mit. Quotations, Oct. 14: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William and _ the 
British Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons, 
$4.80, second patents to 


Supplies are 


second patents 
bakers $4.60 

Vancouver: There continues to be little 
change in the domestic flour trade in this 
territory. With export business likely to 
be out of the question for some time to 
come, owing to the inability of western 
mills to entertain orders and the lack of 
ocean tonnage, flour men are finding some 
difficulty in getting sufficient supplies to 
fill local needs. 

The situation, however, is not  consid- 
ered serious, even though western mills 
have very large government orders still 
to complete. It is expected in trade circles 
here that with the defeat of the Nazis and 
the shift of operations on a major scale 
to the Pacific, this port will see a very 
heavy flour movement about the end otf 
the year. 

In the domestic hard wheat flour trade 
bakers’ orders, while down somewhat from 
the peak set early in the year, are still 
very substantial, but store sales show little 
improvement. Prices on a cash car basis 
for cotton 98’s are unchanged, being $5.40 
for first patents, $5 for bakers and second 
patents and $4.90 for Vitamin B. 

Supplies of soft wheat flour from On- 
tario are coming west in better volume, 
but demand is reported only fair, due to 
the fact that many bakers, when cut off 
from regular supplies early in the year, 
turned to substitute flours and are not much 
interested in switching back again right 
now, especially in view of the difference 

substitute brands 
around $5.25, compared with Ontario's at 
$7.50 to the trade, 


in price, the costing 


2 


United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Oct. 7, 1944, and Oct. 9, 1943, as 
reported to the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, in bus (000's 
omitted): 

Canadian 
American -in bond- 
Oct, Oct. Oct. Oct. 
7 9 7 9 
1944 1943 1944 1943 


i | ee 198,308 191,902 19,928 5,908 
COTm .wcccces 6,698 6,645 wae fae 
oo ee 17,506 16,665 1,081 1,730 
Ry@ .cccccece 14,180 22,740 677 868 
Barley .....-. 27,555 21,151 409 1,113 
Flaxseed .... 2,885 7,152 one ea 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended Oct. 14, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
Minneapolis. 8 57 
Duluth 3 


58 1,085 78 57 2,182 3,708 
33.1,296 140 oe 911 3,844 


October 18, 1944 
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White 


SNOBUD 
FLOUR 


Reminds every 





kitchen user to 
buy SNOBUDDY 


again next time. 


The reminder is 

in the form of 
delicious, white 
biscuits and bread 
that seem to become 


automatic for 


SNOBUDDY. 


Your sales, too, 
will become 


automatically good 


* 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, 


Vice President and General Manager 


Culuchlralal 
rear oun ea otocentmmnntaaessseightonnee 
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(Continued from page 20.) 
per-markets have plans ready to 
into operation as soon as condi- 
mit. From what is known of 
ne of their basic features is ef- 
of operation so that costs may 
ced. 
ler to help their retail grocery 
rs meet this type of competition, 
food distributors will have 
their own operating costs at the 
Further- 
both 


and retail functions, will also 


licient basis possible. 


o-operatives, performing 


is necessary. 


jobbers and wholesale grocers 
lants are out-of-date, who are 
situated to serve their trade 


illy, whose location may be in a 
of 
is expensive will have to  re- 
that 


competitive. 


area, and whose method 


heir businesses so their 


costs. will be 
e phases of postwar planning 
ittention should be given im- 
for they require study and 
They lead to 


ency, Which will be more essen- 


inalysis. post- 


1 ever for business success, 
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“This is 


to aff, 


grocers 


hi 


Owned 


Among 


varning has been given by the 
States Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
ihout the numerous new “sales 


that are reported in connec- 
the release of surplus gov- 
food stocks. That some people 
ne to take advantage of this 


is obvious. We have seen vari- 


s of advertising matter proving 
some these offers 


of ap- 


ractive, flour jobbers and whole- 


may 


cers should view them with ex- 
The War Food 
repeatedly 


Admin- 
that 


of any surplus food stocks will 


ution, 


has declared 


through regular trade chan- 


some instances it has already 


a plan into effect through 
idvertising for bids on = cer- 


lus stocks. 


as flour is concerned, there 


le distributing agencies, well 
ed and favorably known in the 


, to handle this problem with- 


ones being created. Some 

rs” will probably try to take 

re of this situation. The best 

curb them is not to deal with 
= = 


usses Co-operative 
oth 


ly facing the steady growth of 
the 
States 


itives in 
iited 


tion 


grocery business, 
Wholesale Grocers’ 
that 


real 


has “such 


concluded 
of course, constitute 


the 


com- 


1 for independent grocer 


larly for the small grocer; they 


reduced sales by the stores now 


d by the independent wholesaler. 
but of the picture. 
postwar factors most likely 


part 
the 


‘ct the sales volume of wholesale 


may be the increase in retailer- 
warehouses—still larger numbers 











The SHELLABARGEA MILLS 4 


SALINA, KANSAS —\ 














SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 


in expert merchandising. 


















A Modern, Bright Brand 


For a modern, bright flour 


that knows its way around 





Southeastern Sales Office 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg. 
NASHVIL 


LE, TENN. 













10 
kinds and 
granulations 





THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 








igleheart Brothers, Inc. 


Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
v 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 


And All Other Special Flours 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 











Vite 


{ 

i 

{ 4 

\ S Nky 
\ 

\ 


Os 


ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 













Y) AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 
Warts 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH | 





Western King F lour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








MILLING WHEAT FROM 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - — — 
‘hic 0 ‘ New Yor Nashville 
= Sate poe et Chicago Enid 

i csi OO 4 Kansas City Minneapolis 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids 


EVERY PRO- 


DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Peoria 
Galveston 
Portland 

San Francisco 
Vancouver, B. 
Winnipeg 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CoO. 


Salina, Kansas 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 






4s 2 


PURITY erage STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


= UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED fos 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 

















Head } Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, ““Mapleshaw, 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 





F MAPLE LEAR 
wi 

















PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 




































TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
GUuUALIT Y¥ UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE LS o7 
ke of the W lilli imited 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limite 
Cable Address E>. a. 
“HASTINGS” cyte con 


Pay CABLE CODES 


Montreal ast USED 


on mane 
orsrenes 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
Offices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 














October 












——— 
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3/f|| CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 











BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL CANADA 


it 


























} L’ 





eacued ADDRESS 
S EPIOCOSENG 


i | MCSE EAU 10r CSO hn RT Cntatea corti , 


RE ae OT PLEAS DORR AIEEE MALY eas 




















lL 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL a CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


.. 
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<==" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF S$ =? 8) px: 
~ JUTE 


§ IN: 
w= BAGS corn Li 
R BAGS q BAGS Specia 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON Oce 








i 


A 


- Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited | 7» 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
































GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


ecessors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 





“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF’”’ “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 






























Canadian Hard Spring MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, FLOUR MILLERS 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Cable Address: Established 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. “SUPERB” 1894 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S:W., Australia 














IT’S IN THE RECORD 















CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 



















ROLLED OATS 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA" “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 


——— 






| | OATMEAL 
J 


<a noes dince 1857 
Robin tyiye F lour James! Richardson & Sons 


Mills Limited "ieee ae 
/ 


s Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON ms WINNIPEG + CANADA 
150) 20), ae HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON = Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
SLU A SEAL ORIENTAL CREO errant vere eee “JAMESRICH® 



































Cable Address: 
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——— of retail grocers grouping together to 


engage in wholesaling. 


Export Flour “Thus, from two directions, the co- 
INSURANCE [| ter ct setait outiets supplied by inde 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 

Export and Domestic Since the discussion of a problem 

Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


ber of retail outlets supplied by inde- 
pendent wholesalers or reduce the sales 
volume of the retailers whom they do 
supply.” 


without a suggested remedy is of little 
value, the grocers’ organization suggests 
fhirty-Five Years’ Experience in P tohateve . ganael Y fhe ‘. 
Resort Flour Handling that “whatever the causes of its de 
Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA sale grocers must develop for them- 
¥. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. selves and for their customers effective 
Canadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & OOX, INC., trends, and incisive analysis of legisla- 
American Agents . : 3 i 
111 John Street, New York tion.” 


velopment, the co-operative movement 
in the grocery field is growing, and to 


meet this aggressive competition whole- 


business methods, sound public relations, 
understanding of economic and_ social 























Lee We might go one step farther than 





this and say that unless the wholesale 
ae ) 

grocery industry does do something of 
COATSWORTH & COOPER this kind it will find itself in a much 
LIMITED worse position than it was before the 
war, despite the improvement it has 
enjoyed since then. 


Grain and — 
Feeds 


Exporters 


Deserved Recognition 

oO 

Of the many organizations developed 
for postwar planning, the Committee for 


TORONTO, CANADA 





Economic Development is steadily gain- 


ing recognition for its sound work, It 





is facing the necessity for providing 





millions of jobs in a realistic manner 
that promises satisfactory results. 


Consequently, it is gratifying to know 





that it fully realizes the position of dis- 
tribution in any postwar plans.  Pro- 


duction without distribution will  in- 


Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 


evitably fall of its own weight. Plans 
for distributing the products that are 
to be made in our factories should go 
hand-in-hand with production. 

As a_ recognition of this fact, the 


committee has issued two excellent hand- 





books—one for wholesalers and the other 
for retailers. Both discuss “Planning the 
Future of Your Business.” Copies may 
be had from the local committees of the 


RK. C. PRATT 


Committee for Economic Development. 


Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS who will undoubted!y face many new 


68 King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Flour jobbers and. wholesale grocers, 


conditions after the war, may find help 





in these booklets. 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CABLE ADDRESS, ''GILLESPIE,’’ SyDNEY 


W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ‘“GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 






















Rasy Far sey 4 = 
ETN D A 2 ROE 
LS eet JF tne 
Sees art A a ee 


aS Ree 
Ke MILL AT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA Wad 
ie <> hei 
hos 4 RC 

rf SALES OFFICE 







MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 








Cable Address: ‘"FORTGARRY”’ Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 
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Canada's Otdeot 





“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE 
BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, 


MILLS AT: MONTREAL, FORT WILLIAM, WINNIPEG, 
CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. 


CANADA 





EDMONTON and MEDICINE HAT 
ALL CODES USED. 























e e 


Millers of the 


SPILLERS LIMITED 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 4x2 BALANCED 


RATIONS 


FOR ALL.CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


4 * 
Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Cables: 
“Milligroup” 


London 
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FOR BAKER 


Kismet. 


4 


Cale Flour 


Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

























Capacity 1,500 Bbls. 


“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
WICHITA, KANSAS 




















Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 








INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 

















ARCHER-DANIELS~MIDEAND COMPANY 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


















The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


DESIGNERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 








Two Georgian Negroes were discuss- 
ing the financial condition of the country. 
They didn’t agree. 

“You’s all 


“Dey ain’t no money sho’tage. 


vociferated. 
Ah asked 
mah bankah is he out o’ money and he 


wrong,” one 


took me in de vault and showed me 
piles and piles o’ money. An’ Ah sas 
could he let me have jus’ a little. An’ 
Has Ah any 
Now dat’s 


country. 


he says, sho’ he could. 
collatural? An’ Ah hasn’t. 
what’s de mattuh wid_ this 
Dey’s plenty of money, but we’s jus’ run- 
nin’ sho’t on collat’rul.” 


A Kansas revival service was being 
held, according to authentic reports, and 
one of the partners in a coal concern 
He tried to get 
“T can’t do 
it, John,” replied the partner when the 


“Who'll do 


had joined the church. 


his partner to do likewise. 


insistence became irksome. 
the weighin’ if I join?” 
passed 


bookseller 


When a 


away, his widow was inconsolable. She 


certain 


cried for three days without stopping. 


Then a lawyer appeared with a check 


from the insurance company. She stole 


a lock at the amount—s50,000—sighed, 
and with a tear glistening in each eye, 
said soulfully, not believe it, 
but Td 


him back!" 


“You may 
give $20,000 of this to 
Bennett Cerf. 


have 


¥ 


“That means fight where I come from.” 
“Well, why don’t you fight?” 


“Cause I ain’t where I come from.” 


P.O.—Chief, there is an applicant here 


who said he used to make his living by 


sticking his right arm into a_lion’s 
mouth. 
C.P.O.— Interesting. What’s his name? 
P.O.—Lefty. 


“Good morning, Mrs. McCarthy,” said 
take 
as I told you?” 


the doctor. “And did you your 
husband’s temperature, 
“Yes, doctor. I borrowed a _ barom- 
eter and placed it on his chest; it said 
‘very dry,’ so I bought him a quart of 
beer and he’s gone back to work.” 


Y ¥ 


Lawyer (for motor accident victim). 

Gentlemen of the jury, the driver of 
the car stated that he was going only 
Think of it! The 
unfortunate 


four miles an hour. 


long agony of my _ poor, 
client, the victim, as the car drove slow- 
ly over his body. 
¥ ¥ 

“The increasing divorce rate is rapidly 
making America the land of the free, all 
right,” a visiting Englishman said to 
an American friend. 

“Yes,” said the American, a somewhat 
henpecked husband, “but the marriage 
rate is increasing, 


America is still the home of the brave.” 


too, showing that 


43-38) 
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CORN MEAL 
GRAIN PRODUCTS 
ANIMAL and 
POULTRY FEEDS 















Manufactured by 


STALEY MILLING CO. 
KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 
— 











——— 


IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 





FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity OHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 





Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








PROMPT“ ACCURATE 


LABORATORY SERVICE 





7. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co: 


Kansas City, Missouri 
ence 














a 7 
The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE,. KANSAS 
ee as 
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—— 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 





Oable Address: ‘‘DoRFEACH,”’ London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CovENTRY,” London 


E. A, GREEN 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 





Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane 
LOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 
Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E, FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address ‘‘Feastanco,’’ London. 





LONDON, E. C. 3 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 


| 


F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


(Formerly Leo Weiss & Co.) 
EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 


IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 
Connections solicited for post-war business 
Botolph House LONDON, E.C. 3 


10, Eastcheap 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe 
| 9 Brunswick Street 

68 Constitution Street 
| 81 Hope Street 


LONDON, E. C.3 
LIVERPOOL 
LEITH 
GLASGOW 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
| IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 
FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ''MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,’’ Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow. 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ““GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 


| 45 Hope Street 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C.5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiip,’’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


Established 1929 by the 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W.A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic F L Oo U ie Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicN RJ]_OUR pomestic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








Je Wa W Op Gey fey 


FLOQUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
960 Montana CHICAGO, Ill. 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave, NEW YORK CITY 


Quality and 


Flour Specialists Price hour 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











WHITE & COMPANY 


‘‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








in Merchandisers" 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





a 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK. BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA © 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City’and San Francisco 

































JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE ST. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 


P. O. Box 646 


















W. H. Schneider Co. 
BROKERS 


655 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Carvin Hosmer, Stoite Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ceaaes 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


a 


Tanner = Evans = Siney 


Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








‘ee 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 





Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Iil. 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator ““A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 
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Ex- 


meeting oa 


standards 
recommende 
by zhe Millers 
National 
Federation 


NTICIPATING the recommendations of the 


Millers National Federation, we have already 
developed two types of N-RICHMENT-A con- 
centrate with the extra 10% margin that assures 
safe compliance with Government requirements. 

TYPE 4 has ferrum reductum as its source 
of iron, and when fed at the rate of Y% oz. of 
N-RICHMENT-A to 100 Ibs. of flour, there is 
practically no ash addition from the concentrate. 

TYPE 5 has sodium iron pyrophosphate as its 
source of iron, and, for increased accuracy of con- 
trol, it is compounded to be fed at the rate of 
VY, oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 Ibs. of flour. 
ecent statement issued by the Millers National 


> 


Federation contains this suggestion: “It will be 
necessary, in addition, for millers to be certain that 
the cnrichment feeders used in their plants are dis- 
charging the full amount of pre-mix recommended 
by the manufacturers.” 

\hy not then avail yourself of N-A triple serv- 
ice — enrichment concentrates compounded to pro- 
tect \uality — feeders of guaranteed accuracy — an 
easy ‘o-reach field organization qualifted and ready 
to check both of these factors in your own mill at 
your convenience and without obligation. 





“N-RICHMENT-A™ 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


For the Enrichment of Flour 
Prepared from Wheat Starch, Nicotinic Acid (Niacin), Ferrum 
Reductum, Calcium Phosphate, Thiamine Chloride 
(Vitamin B.) and Riboflavin (Vitamin B:) 
GUARANTEE 


The Type 4 “N-RICHMENT-A” in this container was most carefully manufactured and 
inspected prior to shipment. We want it to give satisfaction. Each avoirdupois ounce 
of Type 4 "'N-RICHMENT-A" is guaranteed to contain the following: 


5480 mg of Nicotinic Acid (Niacin) 

4800 mg of Iron 
760 mg of Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) 
460 mg of Riboflavin (Vitamin B.,) 


Our guarantee is that we will replace and pay shipping charges on any Type 4 
“N-RICHMENT-A" which is found not to contain these essential ingredients in the quantity 
stated, ond the guarantee is limited to such replacement. We assume no liability for 
labor, loss or damage arising from use. 


APPLICATION 


The addition of one-quarter (0.25) ounce of Type 4 “N-RICHMENT-A" to each 100 
pounds of flour will add to each pound of flour: 


1.90 mg of Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) 
1.15 mg Riboflavin (Vitamin B.) 

13.70 mg Nicotinic Acid (Niacin) 

12.00 mg Iron 


8 ounces of enriched flour, prepared as above directed, will contain the following proportions of 
the minimum daily requirements: Vitamin B, 95%, Rimoflavin 28.75%, Iron 60%, and 6.85 mg 
Niacin, in addition to the vitamins and minerals natural to the flour. 


NET CONTENTS 25 POUNDS BATCH NUMBER 
. . Sole Distributor . . 


NOVADEL-AGENE 


CORPORATION 
BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
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Hospital Birth Certificate 


Chis ts to Certify 


7 


,. %., 
weighing—e saad 


ae 
that 4 


was born to Mr. 4 
in the above 


on the - 


In Witness Whereof, th 


he atte 
st ned by t 
yn, hereunto aff 


Signature of the person 
who will save 150,000 American lives 


Cancer, like war, is a killer. 
It will take an unfettered hand to wipe this scourge away, 


feet free to carry their owner in any direction he chooses. 


It will take a brain unwarped by crackpot doctrines of 


“master race’, “unblemished blood”, and other nonsense. 


These may be the baby prints of the man, or woman, 
destined to defeat cancer. They may be on file in some 
hospital today, probably in America, certainly in some land 
of free people. Only in a free country do you find the atmos- 
phere of mental health in which hard work can uncover the 


¢ said Hospital ba 


nding, physician and by 


xed its seal 


ad Ce ————— 


4 ’clock_—_M 
named hospital hag oc 3 


19—— 
ay f———Tt+ 


s caused this Certificate : 
its duly authorized office 
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cause and cure of yellow fever, create insulin to master dia- 
betes, find a way to cancel the ravages of infantile paralysis. 

This heritage belongs to every American. Use it to mark 
out your lifetime career. No sick-minded Fuehrer can 
stop you. This heritage we use at General Mills when we 
choose to explore a new field of vitamin research, when 
we decide to build a new factory, when we search for a 
new use for wheat. 

This precious right has made America a good land. We 
of General Mills pledge our efforts to keep it that way. 





